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The Cathedral of Milan. 


ASN ORIO, an old historian of 
the city of Milan, chroni- 
cles the event of the 
founding, in 1386, of its 
celebrated cathedral in 
the following words: “In 
this year, on the 13th of | 
June, was most happily | 
commenced the marvel- 






renowned church may be af. | 


others in the world.” 


existent. 
expressible emotion awakened | 


riety, with the effects of morn 
moonlight, in its solemn courts, 


exterior; and we are glad to find that the 
newly-constituted Government has felt, and 
shown its readiness to act upon, the respon- 
sibility involved in the possession of the Lom- 
bardic capital, with regard to this edifice. Under 
the sceptre of the Italian king, the works, only 
at intervals, though sometimes for long intervals, 
suspended since the great undertaking was 
commenced in the fourteenth century, have been 
actively, and we believe intelligently, prose- 
cuted. 

In our account of a journey in Northern Italy, 
given in our last volume under the title “ Going 
Along,” we alluded briefly to this well-known 
remarkable building. Many of our readers, how- 
ever, will doubtless be glad to be reminded more 
minutely of its history. 

The founder of this great church was on the 
point (singular coincidence) of assuming the 
crown and title of “ King of Italy,” when he was 
cut off by death in the midst of unexampled 
successes, and at the acme of the greatness to 
which his dynasty had yet attained. Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti had raised the revenues of his 
dukedom to the amount of 1,200,000 florins ; 
and the provinces and towns under his sway 
were so numerous that, among the pomps of his 
funeral, 246 mounted retainers were required to 
display their standards! It has been supposed 
—we believe on no other ground than conjec- 
ture—that he was urged to the founding of this 
cathedral by the pangs of remorse for the murder 
of his uncle, Barnabo Visconti, a ferocious 
tyrant whom he deposed, by a vigorous coup 
d'état, threw into prison, and is said to have 
caused to die by poison; but it seems far more 
consistent with his character to assume, as do 
the chroniclers of his city, that an insatiable 
ambition was the less worthy, whilst possibly 
an impulse of pious feeling was the purer, 
' motive that urged him: nor is it likely 
‘that the conscience of a Visconti could have 
en much troubled by a single murder, whose 
ctim was the oppressor both of his relatives 
d subjects. 


lous structure of the great | 
temple called the Duomo, | 
which most stupendous and deduction (so carefully did the pontiff keep in 


firmed to be chief among all | that offering for the papal treasury. 


| were conditioned by ! 


light of genius that shines from this glorious 
temple and the moral darkness of the age in 
which it rose to incipient reality, so triumphant 
a testimony to the harmonious accord of art and 
religion. The Visconti who succeeded to Gian 
Galeazzo was the juvenile Nero who used to 
hunt his subjects to death with bull-dogs, by 
way of amusement, in this city’s streets, and 
who delighted to see victims, whether innocent 
or guilty, suspected or harmless, torn to pieces 
in his presence by those pet animals ; till at last 
assassination rid the world of this monster 
before he had completed his twenty-fourth year. 
Shortly after the beginning of the works for the 
church, the jubilee, or holy year, was published 
by Boniface IX.; and that pope complied with 
the Visconti’s request, by granting the indul- 
| gences promised for all pilgrims to Rome, without 
the condition of that journey, to all the subjects 
| of the Milanese States who should subscribe 
| two-thirds the amount requisite for the pil- 
grimage towards the cost of the Duomo, with 





view the interests of Rome’s cwria) of one-third 
It appears | 


| Verri (“Storia di Milano”) supposes that | 


|warded by it; but the sacred undertaking | 
away. This greatest edifice entirely of marble | 
ever yet raised, stands on the site of a cathedral | 
built in the year 836; and, up to the present | 
day, has absorbed costs to the amount of 544 
million francs, without reckoning the intrinsic | 
value of the marble, from the quarries on the | 
Lago Maggiore, ail bestowed gratuitously by the | 
Visconti founder. Accor‘ing to the description | 
on sale at present, and offered by guides within | 
the building, more 
exterior and interior, whilst about 3,000 are still 
wanting to complete the magnificent project of 
this sculpture-decoration.* Among those re- 
cently erected, forty have been the addition | 


than 7,000 statues adorn its | 


jtime to carry out, 


tiful among those marvellous pinnacles (we 
might call them, indeed, subordinate spires), 
is by the architect Pestagalli, who held the 
post of director to the works for the Duomo from 
1813 to 1853, the year of his decease; about 
half a million francs being the cost of this addi- 
tion to the splendid pile. We must leave it to 
the poetry of Wordsworth, for no other language 
save the truly poetic would answer to convey the 
impression received when one stands on the 
summit amidst that marble multitude; whilst 
draperies and wings, upturned countenances, 
and glorified heads, are all radiant in the first 
beams of morning (an effect we secured the 
enjoyment of), the sense of a spiritual pre- 
sence—that feeling, indeed, excited by all sculp- 
ture of the highest order—will here possess the 
mind as intensely, we believe, as before any 
other art-creations upon earth. Up to this day 
the question remains undecided as to who was the 
actual creator of tiis celebrated building. Did 
the idea originate in the Teutonic or the Italian 
mind? Certain it is that a German, whose 
name is Italianized into Enrico Gamodia, or 
Zamodia, was engaged in it so early as 1391, 





And} that the idea obtained, favoured by the gross | together with eight Italian architects and one 
surely the aim here recorded | ignorance of the times, that the other usual| named Giovanni Annes, or Annex, of Fribourg. 
has been worthily pursued | conditions of the indulgence — penance, the | The published list of all the architects, whether 
within the limits and degree | sacrament, the state of grace, &.—were not regularly appointed or merely consulted for the 
We feel it in the in- | required in the bull of Pope Boniface; and | | carrying on of these works, includes no fewer 


than 182, among which the only foreigners, be- 


by the first sight of this marble | the immense pressure of multitudes with their | sides the two above mentioned, are two French- 
sanctuary ; we feel it still more | contributions for obtaining this indulgence was | men, one Fleming, and two Germans, Pollack, 
after becoming familiar with its | mainly owing to the strange delusion as to | father and son, of Vienna, 
aspects in all their grand va-| what the Papal promises really conveyed and | During the last years of the fifteenth century 
The Bull may have been 
and evening, of sunlight and | grossly misunderstood, morality in no way for- | ing the sixteenth century we find such distin- 


or on the gleaming surfaces of its statue-peopled | prospered thereby ; the money was not thrown | Porta, Giulio Romano, Alessi, and Pellegrini. 


appointed 1803-6. 
Bramante was engaged as chief architect; dur- 
ono ? 


guished successors at that post as Giacomo Della 
In 
1490 the comparatively smal! cupola was erected 
| by Antonio Omodeo; in 1760, the spire that 
crowns it by Francisco Croce. In 1806 was 
completed the facade by two architects, Zanoja 
and Agosto, who carried out a design, their 
|joint production, without destroying the works 


of their predecessors in this part. Pellegrini 
(1567-86) won unfortunate distinction by strik- 
ing into a new walk, and adopting a style 


totally adverse to that predominant through- 
out the grand structure, he had 
in the fag his Renais- 


far a 
ade, 


580 3 
sance purpose,—happily limited, as we actus 


ally 
see it, to the details of portals and windows. 




































made under the present Government; and we | From his time the works were but little ad- 
counted thirty-nine along the embouchures of | vanced, and the whole undertaking languished 


lateral windows, all evidently new, as shown by | till stimulated into new vigour by ont > or. 









_ Striking indeed is the contrast between tho 


| 2602, of which 1,923 were then on the exterior, 


the fresh purity of the marble, and in many in- | 
stances works of high merit. Angels, prophets, | 
patriarchs, apostles, martyrs, prelates, virgin | 
saints,—the leading purpose of this majestic | 
grouping may be said to be the combination of | 
Sacred History, the Old and New Testament, | 
with the entire hagiography of the Church, in | 
one imposing aggregate. Many are unequal,— | 
many placed quite beyond the reach of the | 
criticizing eye; but the power and expression | 
observable in a great number entitle them to| 
all praise; and it is the wondrous harmony of 
the artistic whole that produces the effect so 
thrilling, so entrancing. 


| 


A fit abode, wherein appear enshrined 

Our hopes of immortality— 
might have been said by Byron of this far more 
truly than of Rome’s great basilica. On its 
summit are 136 pinnacles, each supporting 
twenty-five statues of angels or saints; and 
above the single tower, at the juncture of the 
transepts, rises the spire, surmounted by the 
colossal figure, in gilt bronze, of the Blessed 
Virgin. The last added, and in its design, rich 
mouldings, and open-work, one of the most beau- 





* The great Encyclopedia, whose publication has been 
going on for some time at Turin, makes the number of 
these statues, as they stood about ten years ago (or more), 





| spirit of the first Napoleon (1805, the date of his 
| decree for the ultimation). Again, fro: mm 1853 till 
1860, the post of directing architect was vacant; 

but at the commencement of that last year was 
| appointed the present, Giuseppe Vandoni; in the 
preceding interval some works of construction 
and repair having been still in progr under 
the superintendance of Count Nava, member of 
the “ Administration,” or Board, now consisting 
of eight persons, under the presidentship of 
Count Renuto Borromeo, responsible for all that 
concerns the material fabric of the Duomo. 
Among works whose completion is yet to be 
expected (and, we understand, in progress), is 
the coloured glass for the windows, four of 
which yet want that detail. The ancient glass- 
painting of Milan is celebrated; and the 
suffusing radiance that emanates from these 
windows, at the hours particularly of sunrise 
and sunset, add a gorgeous yet subdued 
solemnity to the effect that overwhelms with 
awe when we pass the threshold of this great 
minster. Most ancient here is the tinted glass 
of the year 1400, by artists from Venice and 
Normandy; next in order of time are the win- 
dows of 1438, painted by Milanese ard French 
practitioners; next those of 1570, date at which 
Giovanni de’ Bartoli, a Milanese, established a 
factory for the preparing of coloured glass, ex- 


ess, 
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pressly to supply this church. Not long subse- 
quently, or in the following centary, it seems, 
this art fell into neglect and oblivion, till in our 
own times revived by an ingenious family named 
Bertini, to one of whom, Giovanni, the “ Admi- 
nistration” has had a tablet erected, near the 
finest specimens of his own performance, the 
choir-windows, with an epigraph, dated 1849, 
ascribing to him the merit of restoring and per- 
fecting a long-interrupted art-practice. Those 
three great windows of the choir (the tinted 
giass of the highest parts alone ancient, the rest 
by the Bertini), represent the entire history of 
the Old and New Testaments, besides many 
scenes from the Apocalypse, figures of prophets 
and apostles; the designs very unequal, some 
{as it struck us)’ not above mediocrity, the 
groups crowded, and forms heavy ; but we forget 
to criticize in admiration before the resplendent 
effect of their rainbow-colours, the fine harmony 
between this decoration and the structure around. 

The five quadrate windows (in form so incon- 
gruous) in the western end wall, corresponding 
to the portals, are other examples of modern 
work by the same family, with largely-treated 
subjects, each occupying the entire field; the 
“ Assumption of the Virgin” (central), “St. Carlo 
Borromeo dispensing Alms,” “ St. Michael over- 
coming the Demon,” “The Election of St. 
Ambrose by the People” (not by Rome), to this 
see, and “St. Thekla (a patron saint of the city) 
exposed to Lions in the Amphitheatre,”’—all 


treated with ability, though not all equally good, which, as we lately said, is small in proportion | 
and in colouring alike beautiful. Among the | to the number of buildings erected, or of an ap- | 


several sculptors engaged for the immense series 
erected within and without, and still in process of 


been modified in exercise by the deference to 
Rome for approval. Shortly before the war of 
’59, the Emperor had appointed a successor to 
the late archbishop of thissee. The papal sanc- 
tion ensued; but, as the King of Italy could not 

the nominee of a hostile Government now 
expelled from these provinces, and the Pope re- 
fuses his approval for any other, the vacancy 
still continues. 








DISCOLOURATION AND DECAY OF 
STONE IN BUILDINGS. 


We could wish that the observations in our 
article on “ London Architecture and the 
City,” and the reference in articles subsequent, 
as well as antecedent,—as in our volume for 
1862, wherein may be found descriptions of 
different smoke-consuming grates in the Inter- 
national Exhibition, contrivances respecting 
which evidence would be desirable,—had drawn 
the serious attention of our readers to the 
circumstance of the immense impediments that 
| there are to the production of art in buildings, 
}and the perception and appreciation of the art 
'when produced, comprised in the existence of 
the smoke-nuisance. lt may be that the deposi- 
| tion of soot, and the blackening, and the obscura- 
tion of the atmospheric medium through which 
| delicate forms have to be viewed, are not to be 
| regarded exclusively as the causes of a production 





| preciation which is manifested by the tasteless 
‘demand for mere members of architecture, or 


have heretofore expressed. Stone, of light 
colour, has usually been considered the material 
the most i le for architectural effect: it 
is still so in Paris; and in other Continental 
towns where it can be obtained, and where the 
decay is by no means so rapid as in London, the 
freedom from encrustation and discolouration, and 
the purity and clearness of the atmosphere, allow 
of such effect of architecture as cannot be ima- 
gined by one who has not seen the buildings. 

It would seem that the stone which is least 
subject to disintegration or exfoliation, is not 
necessarily that which preserves the 
appearance. A clean appearance may be the 
result of decay, in a soft and disin' i 
stone ; or, in certain other stones, as Portland 
stone, it may be produced by simple washing. 
The washing by the fire-engine to which we 
have so often called attention reco ingly, 
and last of all in one of our articles above 
spoken of, has been proved to be effectual in the 
case of at least three or four of the most im- 
portant buildings of the City. A paragraph 
from the Standard of March 2nd, 1862, now 
before us, says :-— 

“Within the last few days the fucade of the Mansion 
House has ns a complete washing, which has 
brought out all the characteristic points of the architee- 


| ture in a striking light; and the process has been as novel 
| For three hours, on two morni between 
of Shand 


| as effective. 

| five and eight o'clock, two of the most powe' 

| & Mason's steam fire-engines played upon the front of the 
| building incessantly, until at length it became almost as 
white as marble.” 





The same journal records the application of a 
similar process to the front of Mercers’ Hall, in 
| Cheapside. The result in the case of the Man- 


erection, we find no names that are not Italian; without regard to the manner of their use. There | sion House, particularly noted by us at the time, 


to one, Brambilla, who dedicated his labours 
exclusively to this object for forty years, is 


|are towns in England where the architectural 
| movement seems to us to possess a higher art- 


'as well as on a different occasion some years 
| previously, when the engine was worked by 


placed a tablet recording those services, with the | character than is to be credited to the movement | hand, was precisely as described by the Standard ; 
date 1599. A pleasing relief, “ The Birth of the | in London, at least excepting one quarter of the | as it was also in the case of the Royal Exchange, 
Virgin,” by Tantardini, placed on an altar-front in City of which we have spoken; and in those|in 1862, cleansed in the same manner as the 
the present year, affords a guarantee of progress | towns, the quantity of carbon constantly in the | Mansion House, and as referred to in our former 
in this department, under the actually respon- | atmosphere is greater than that in London. The | article. St. Paul’s Cathedral is washed in some 
sible parties. | humidity is also greater ; but possibly the stone | parts most effectually by the rain, only so that 

As to the question of the original architect, a | there, which is much harder than the Bath and | the blackness of the parts not washed makes 
Milanese abate, of local literary repute, is quoted | Caen stones that have been so largely used in the | the whole appear more repulsive, perhaps, than 


by Verri (“Storia”) in a passage where the claim 
is at once ceded to foreign genius, “ artists sum- 
moned from Germany,” who (such the reverend 
critio’s judgment) “left us in the great structure 
of our cathedral a monument of barbaric opulence 
rather than of good taste!” But Ignazio Cantu 
(brother to the great historian), who has written 
an excellent historico-antiquarian Guide to Milan, 
decides in the opposite sense, naming four native 
architects of the period, one of whom he con- 
cludes to have been the originator first ¢ 

for this great undertaking by the Viscontis; and 
in this the printed list, given in the manual 
above noticed, agrees with the writer of the 
Guide, placing first in order, under date 1387, 
two of those he names,— Marco da Campione 
and Simone da Orsenigo. That centary, the age 
of Dante and Giotto, witnessed the triumphs of 
Italian genius in every walk ; and though among 
the renowned minsters then rising to complete- 
ness in that country, none strictly analogous with 
that of Milan can be pointed out; yet when we 
remember what and how varied are the elements 
of grandeur and beauty in snch cathedrals as 
those of Florence (founded 1298), of Orvieto and 
Siena (both in 1290), of S. Petronio at Bologna 
(1390), we may be the more ready to regard the 
cathedral of Milan as another monument to the 
supremacy of art and science in this classic 
land.* 

This celebrated archiepiscopal see has been 
left vacant since 1859, because the Pope will not 
come to terms with the constitutional Govern- 
ment for appointing any nominee to this or other 
of the several Italian sees now in the same con- 
dition. Originally matters stood on a very 
different footing in the Church of St. Ambrose : 
the people elected immediately to this important 
pastoral post ; subsequently, the clergy, but still 
with deference to the popular approval. These 
rights being postponed, the emperors assumed 
the prerogative of appointing, with the much- 
disputed investiture, to all sees within their 
states or under their protection. Later the same 
privilege with regard to Milan was secured for 
the papacy by the efforts of Urban IV.; but 
eventually, Joseph II. (in 1783) reassumed that 
right for the Imperial Crown, though it has since 





* Measurements of Milan Cathedral in métres :—Length 
to extremity of choir, 148-199; width, including nave 
and four aisles, 57-761 ; width of transepts, with 

at extremities, 87°3025; height of nave to surface of 
venuing, 46°802 ; height to summit of statue on spire, 


_metropolis, may be less rapidly discoloured by 
‘am equal quantity of dirt. However this may 
‘be, the deposition, blackening, and obscuration 
| by smoke, are enough to make the buildings in 
| general, in those towns, repulsive; and it must 
| be due to the larger mass of a warehouse-bnilding 
'as compared with that of the front of three 
| windows, to real taste, or to ostentation as a 
| substitute,— and not forgetting the intrinsic 
| merit of the work as designed,—that the effect 
| produced is to a considerable extent one of good 
| architecture, and that it is not entirely unappre- 

ciated by the people of those towns. Whether 
|in London, or in the manufacturing towns, it is 
| however to be admitted that the nuisance causes 
| a deduction from realized effect of architecture, 
| which is very considerable in extent and amount ; 
and that it would be easy to show that all our 
shortcomings in art-work in buildings, and the 
almost general lack of perception and apprecia- 
tion of the art proper, may have their origin in 
the smoke-nuisance alone. 

Still, we do not see that either the ques- 
tion of the diminution of the nuisance, or one of 
the discovery or adoption of some means of pre- 
venting or removing the discolouration of build- 
ings, occupies much of the attention of archi- 
tects. Yet, the better appreciation of the art of 
architecture by the public should directly con- 
cern our profession ; and so long as the art-work 
and effects which architects produce, are not 
lasting as the structures of former times, they can 
hardly come before the public with a clear con- 
science in advising the expenditure of money upon 
decoration. Moreover, the subject of the selection 
of stone, and of the preservation of the material 
from decay, remains in a very unsatisfactory 
state; and it is impossible to avoid here refer- 
ring to the loss of the services of Mr. C. H. 
Smith, a man whose information, and the results 
of whose practical ience, were to be always 
valued, even by those who differed with him. 
Of noticeable results of any attention to either 
subject, the preservation of the original appear- 
ance, or that of the material itself, there are 
none, unless they may be said to be comprised 
in a partial abandonment of the material in 
favour of coloured brickwork and terra-cotta. 
We have shown, however, that in the case of one 
of these vehicles of decoration, the brickwork, 
the designed effect suffers by the encrustation 
and discolouration, scarcely, if at a)l, less than 
in the case of stone. As terra-cotta, we 
| would at present reserve further opinion than we 








it would otherwise. We may, however, conclude 
that with proper attention, many of the bnild- 
ings of London might be maintained in their 
original architectural effect, of which scarcely 
any impression is at present to be realised, and 
by the aid of a contrivance always ready, and of 
the most economical application. But, these 
buildings, all, would seem to be structures 
wherein the stone used was hard, and in which 
the soot had not been absorbed, as it is liable to 
be by a soft stone, as Bath, even the best. 

The common designation, “ Bath stone,” in- 
| cludes, we need hardly say, numerous varicties. 
| Notwithstanding the determination by the late 
| Dean Buckland, against the use of Bath stone in 
| the works of Westminster Abbey, and the bad 
repute into which all such stone got by numerous 
failures, there appears to be such a thing aa 
Bath stone capable of standing well in the 
metropolis. Whether, having made selection of 
a good quarry, the architect can always ensure 
that the supply shall be from the best bed, is 
another matter. Mr. Smith maintained that in 
any case of stone required for such a building as 
the Houses of Parliament, the only safe course 
was for the architect to have a competent and 
trustworthy representative to see to the getting 
out and marking of the blocks at the quarry 
itself. Had his advice been taken, and had the 
very moderate remuneration he needed been 
allowed him, the present decay in the material of 
the Houses of Parliament, and the unsightly 
patches of the experimental applications with a 
view to remedying the decay, would not have 
been as now apparent. But, supposing, in a 
London building, a description of Bath stone to 
be used of the unobjectionable character in the 
view of the durability, this very stone seems to 
be so susceptible to blackening, that it must 
become in ten or a dozen years very unsightly ; 
and the discolouration of such stone, we appre- 
hend, is not to be washed away. 

Going up the Edgeware-road, at the corner of 
one of the streets leading west, is a building 
which was erected some few years ago-for the 
branch of the London and County Bank. When 
new it was a particularly effective work, of 
Palladian or Venetian Italian style, and de- 
pendent in great measure for its effect, as all 
good architecture is, upon well-studied and 





nicely-proportioned detail, including mouldings. 
The elevation presents one lofty story only: so 
that the work is one challenging examination 
from a near point of view. In such a work, a 
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quarter of an inch, or even an eighth of an 
inch, more or less height or projection in a 
moulding, could not have been deemed unim- 
portant. At least, if the difference be of no 
moment, we have been greatly overrating the 
merit of the design. The material of the whole 
front is Corsham Down stone, with the exception 
of the cornice, which is the Combe Down stone, 
considered to be harder than the other. The 
material remained in excellent preservation, 
structurally speaking, up to some few weeks 
since ; and the circumstance has been attributed, 
as in similar cases, and not quite conclusively, 
to the stone having been well “seasoned” 
at the quarry, or that the blocks had lain 
some time after they were quarried, before 
being sent to London. But the ten years, 
or whatever may have been the short lifetime 
of the building, were sufficient for the London 
smoke to produce the usual result. The reader 
will mark what ensues. The directors, or who- 
ever have the authority, we suppose remark that 
the building has no longer prominence over 
adjacent buildings, as it originally had from 
its architectural character. There had been, of 
course, a commercial object in the production of 
the art, and excusably so. So, the architect is 
moved to set to work Mr. Fish, the builder, and 
his masons, with various scarifying tools, and 
mallets and chisels, which the hardness of the 
stone rendered necessary, to take off the crust 
of soot. But as the penetration was too deep 
to be got rid of by washing, a thickness of the 
eighth of an inch, at least, was scraped or hacked 
away. It was hard work, and according to an 
intelligent man engaged upon the business, the 
stone, in place of continuing as found, in excel- 
lent preservation, was in all probability, made 
perishable by loss of the protecting crust. In 
another ten years perhaps, the building will 
again be thought to need cleansing. The value 
of the work of architecture, after two or three 
such operations may be supposed. 

The Army and Navy Club, in Pall-mall, has 
lately undergone extensive reparation, and has 
perhaps more than once: and a year ago, the 
cornice had to be renewed in cement, the stone 
being duly hacked to get the proper key ; whilst | 
the lions’ heads were renewed, also in cement, | 
and seemingly a size larger than they were! 
before. Notwithstanding these operations, the | 
building is black and patchy as before. In’ 
the front of the Carlton Club, in the same! 
street, and in the western portion of the front | 
which was built last, the mouldings are crum- | 
bling away in parts; so that the face of the | 
structure seems affected with some cutaneous | 
disease. One of the balusters above the corni- | 
cione has fallen. The balusters of the balcony 
of the smoking-room, in tke garden-front, were 
half gone before the whole building was com- 
pleted. We wish to have it understood that in 
the present state of the question of the preserva- 
tion of stone, we attach no blame to architects. 

It is scarcely a matter for surprise that such 
defects, noticed by the public and those who 
have to build, should help to extend that use of 
cement which is every year robing more of 
London in gloom. For, it is a fatal mistake to 
suppose that life is given to a brick building by 
covering it with Portland cement, and leaving it 
in the usual manner to blacken. To painting or 
colouring there are objections that we have often 
pointed ont. There is nothing in any brick- 
built street so repulsive as the effect of Victoria- 
street, Westminster; and yet, the fronts there 
have a considerable number of what are ordi- 
narily regarded as decorative members of archi- 
tecture. The streets about Covent Garden, where 
the houses are just now receiving the addition 
of members similarly meant to be decorative, 
and which in this case are of such character 
that they would be effective if in stone, are 
taking the first step to their contribution to the 
gloom of London, as may be seen by looking at 
the cemented fronts which were executed five or 
six since, as for instance those of the 
building at the corner of Bedford-street and 
Henrietta-street. 

Even when stone, good stone, is used, it has 
sometimes not a satisfactory effect even in the 
few years that pass from the time of original 
erection to the general blackening. The use of 
brickwork as backing to ashlar masonry, is 
usually followed by an efflorescence on the face 
of the work. At least that is one explanation 
offered of the appearance which has been noticed 
in most of the new buildings of London where 
the best material has been used. On the front 
of the Reform Club there was such appearance 


|taste in our art. To one of his observations, 


but the edges of the efflorescence followed the 
lines of the mortar beds and joints. As Mr. 
Smith was in the habit of saying: there was 
“not a bad stone in that building:” yet the 
effect was at the time perhaps worse than that 
of newly applied Portland cement. 

In the new building for the National Provincial 
Bank, at the corner of Bishopsgate-street and 
Threadneedle-street, and already mentioned by 
us, Mr. John Gibson, the architect, is adopting a 
novel arrangement of the ashlar-work and back- 
ing, chiefly to prevent the efflorescence, which 
he attributes to the contact of the stone-work 
with the brickwork. His front walls, including 
three-quarter columns, may be stated as about 
5 ft. thick, of which the brickwork would be 
1 ft.10}in. Between the brick and the stone isa 
cavity of lin. The connexion, or bond, between 
the two materials, is effected by means of 6-in. 
slate dovetailed cramps let into the stretcher- 
stones, and into stone templates built with the 
brickwork, and by setting the inner ends of 
|the header or bond stones on sets-off of the 
brickwork,—two courses of }-in. slate slab and 
some plain tiles to make up the height of a 
course of bricks, being interposed : so that the 
stone never rests on the brickwork; and, through- 
;out the front, one material never touches the 
other. Access for air to the 1-in. cavities will be 
| provided by means of channels and inlets from 
space behind the skirting of the banking-room; ; 
Land doubtless there will be outlets at the top. | 
In each pier, in the brickwork, behind a column, 
there will be one of the fines; and the side of this 
| flue, next the cavity, will be formed with Boyd’s 
flue-plates; so that it is expected the heat passing 








leading features from some type that has use as 
its basis, yet the imaginative poetic mind of the 
artist must have fall play and freedom of treat- 
ment, at the same time that it may be restrained 
by the sober rules laid down by Horace and 
Vitruvins. Fancy is a valuable gift; it is that 
action of the mind which at pleasure presents to 
itself impressions, the result of preconceived 
notions, or the forms, images, and representa- 
tions of things. It may be the result of educa- 
tion and taste, or of a refined innate sensibility 
for form and colour. Doubtless it may be very 
dangerous, when it degenerates into caprice, 
seeking to express a sudden ill-regulated affec- 
tion or predilection, disregarding wholly the 
strict rules of art, yielding to a rather licentious 
liberty ; and yet it may be pleasing and attrac- 
tive by certain graceful combinations. Such 
were the styles of the Flamboyant and of 
Louis XIV. and XV., and many compositions at 
Rome, as the productions of Bernini and Borro- 
mini, with all their impurity ; and we may quote 
in the English school Vanbrugh as a brilliant 
example of poetic grandeur in composition. 
These were epochs of violent instinct and sudden 
determination, uncontrollable sympathies and 
disregard of the material made to minister to 
the wildest flights, and the fresh excitement of 
sensuous gratification compensated for the in- 
herent defects of abruptimpulses. Their works, 
the result of ardent minds, have excited the 
wonder and admiration of succeeding times, as 
the efforts of a gifted race of artists. Human 
nature is so constituted, that such productions 
cannot pass unheeded; but, on the contrary, 
they must influence the feelings, however dis- 





through will promote draft. In building up the 
work, the cavity will be filled with boards on end, | 
which can be drawn out as the work proceeds ; | 
and bits of mortar collected at the bottom of the | 
| cavity, will be cleaned out from apertures in the 
wall, temporarily left at its base. The archi- 
tect thus, calculating upon getting rid of the | 
chance of efflorescence, we believe anticipates that 
he will escape retention of moisture on the ex- 
ternal face,—which moisture would serve to col- 
lect soot,—and that although his work may not 
always escape discolouration, it will have at the 
end of ten or a dozen years, a much more sightly 
appearance than the buildings in which the 
ashlar-work is backed with brick on the old 
system. 





PROFESSOR DONALDSON ON THE PRO- 
GRESS OF ARCHITECTURE.* 


I wave read with much pleasure and instruc- 
tion several of the papers written by members 
of the local societies, and a recent one by Mr. 
| Frith, of Bristol, on the subject of “ What should 
| be the Aim of our Architecture at this Time ?” 
| contains much suggestive matter and just reflec- 
tions upon the present state of the principles of 








however, I think objection may be taken, when 
he says that “we must learn to set aside all the 
decorative features of Italian architecture which 
do not spring from constructive requirements, 
such as attached columns and pilasters with all 
their ordinances—to accept no precedent which 
does not meet the critic’s eye with a more satis- 
factory reason for its use than what we employ 
now in saying ‘it is quite correct.” I know 
not why Mr. Frith does not include under the 
same restriction Medizwval as well as Italian 
architecture. But I cannot add my adhesion to 
this law of use to be applied as the test of the 
proper adoption of many features in our art, 
for this would reduce it to a mere utilitarian 
plainness, and strike out from architectural 
composition many details that give playful- 
ness, grace, and variety of outline. The very 
attached columns and pilasters alluded to, 
may serve as buttresses and counterforts, and 
give stability and strength to a wall, breaking up 
its plainness and at the same time be pleasing 
features, like balustrades, pedestals, vases, 
and other accompaniments. If we apply this 
meagre puritanical rule of matter to art, what 
would Medizval composition be, deprived of 
shafts, buttresses, canopies, pinnacles, introduced 
in its rich screen-work, whether of stone or wood ? 
There must be a certain conventionalism in 
decorative art, and although it must borrow its 





* From the opening address at the meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, held November 7th, 
The whole document being before us, we give the follow- 
ing more widely interesting passages. e shall be traly 
glad, for the sake of the Institute, when we are again 
enabled to assist in making its proceedings properly 








for very many years, that was most unsightly ; 


known, 


cordant in many respects. In such instances 
Mr. Frith’s observations apply with peculiar 
force, and are instructive to the practitioner im 
every period of life. Precedent has its weight 
as well as use; the mind, however, of the artist 
must have a certain range, if we are to expect 
the highest aspiratious of genius, and to profit 
by its revelations. 

I am pleased to observe that the success of 
this Institute has led our professional brethren 
in and near the principal provincial towns to 
form similar societies for the promotion of the 
art, and the maintenance of a high tone of pro- 
fessional practice and character, alike honour- 
able and advantageous to the employer and the 
employed. Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Glasgow, and other great centres of 
commercial and manufacturing industry, have 
their architectural meetings, read papers, and 
discuss questions of general interest, connected 
with architecture, archxology, and construction. 
This is the more necessary, as the material pro- 
sperity of our large towns, with the development 
of their municipal operations, necessitates the 
erection of town-halls, libraries, picture-galleries, 
courts of law, athenzums, hospitals, schools, 
churches, and other important edifices. These 
require an education of the highest order, as wel! 
as inguished talents, so that the productions 
may be worthy of the appeal made to the taste 
and scientific requirements of the architect. 
These local associations have been obliged to 
relax the strict rule of membership observed by 
us, but generally they are guided by the same 
principles as ourselves. I have, however, ob- 
served with regret that some of the provincial 
societies, instead of strengthening their own 
position and that of the profession generally, by 
accepting in its imtegrity the scale of profes- 
sional charges adopted after the most pains- 

ing and deliberate investigation by this 
Institute, have sought to publish a distinct 
scale of their own, founded generally upon that 
of the Institute, without acknowledgment, and 
introducing modifications of purely a local na- 
ture. This is a sad mistake. The Table of 
the Institute has been accepted by legal men 
in the metropolis, and quoted in the courts 
as an authentic document drawn up by the 
heads of the profession, and as authoritative in 
settling such questions of professional usage, and 
as mutually binding between the employer and 
employed. The provincial Table, deprived of the 
sanction of the great central body, and resting 
only upon the authority of a limited circle of 
professional men, cannot have the same weight 
as the code of the Institute. The resolution of 
the Architectural Association on the subject is 
very judicious, as it very properly stated “ that it 
would be most injurious to the profession to 
have two published lists ofcharges.” . . - 

In my address upon the opening of our last 
session, I alluded to the imperfect means and 
sources of instruction within the reach of the 
architectural student. This subject has been 
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taken up by one at the head of our profession, 
whose own productions are evidences of refined 
taste, solid judgment, and extensive learning, 
and whose skill and experience are instanced in 
his numerous, and I may say numberless works, 
many of them the finest productions of modern 
times in Medisval art. Mr. Scott, in a carefully 
written paper, has sketched out a view of the 
wants of the young architect, and the mode in 
which the deficiency should be supplied. A 
committee of the Institute was appointed, con- 
sisting not merely of professional men, but of 
others experienced in the subject, and capable 
of affording most valuable advice and sugges- 
tions; such as Mr. Beresford Hope, Professor 
Westmacott, R.A., E. W. Cooke, R.A., and Mr. 
Ruskin. We had several meetings of the most 
interesting character, and considered the best 
means of providing instruction ; the discussions 
which have occurred eliciting opinions from 
some of the most able men, competent to advise 
in a matter of such professional importance. It 
has been argued, not in an exclusive or sectarian 


spirit, nor with preference to any particular part | 
or class of art; for we should love them all with 
fervour ; and it is this profound love which should | 
lead us to desire that all styles of art should be | 
upon a level and have fair play. Each of us may | 
have and hes his preferences, but this should | 
not lead us to depreciate the qualities that exist | 
in a style preferred by others. The report of | 
this committee will be submitted for discussion | 


to your consideration at our next meeting. The 
scheme proposed, suggests that “ the instruction 
should embrace the drawing and modelling of 
organic forms with a view to the attainment by 


tions in size in the several parts of a column, 
the base, shaft, and capital? In the group of a 
range of mouldings ? Or in the mutual relations 
of proportion in the apertures of doors or win- 
dows, or in their respective dressings? No law 
has been discovered in the relative bearings of 
‘ave or openings of arches of naves in their 
readth and height. The just width and height 
of a nave or tower, or spire, have still to be 
ascertained. Who has yet had the patience or 
grasp of mind philosophically to dive into the 
mysterious relations and parts which constitute 
the beautiful in the choir of Lincoln, in the nave 
of Westminster Abbey, in the fagade of Cologne, 
or in the massive energy of Durham? Whence 
the source of the impressions which these 
remarkable structures produce ? 
I would also venture to suggest subjects still 
requiring investigation, such as the positivism 
reigning in some minds at variance with the 





extent the happy genius of great artists may by 


idealism of the poetic temperament in others. 
Such consider that there is no room for beauty 
except in absolute stone, brick, or metal, as to 
the substance, and of use or usefulness as to 
the application ; and that grace, expression, and 
meaning cannot exist except in some immediate 
materialism. They acknowledge no poetry or 
proper fancy, unless embodied in the rarer and 
more precious materials, and that sensuous im- 
pressions are necessary to give reality to those 
of mere abstract imagination. 

Would it be unprofitable to inquire to what 





an intuitive instinct have lived in an atmosphere | 


|of beautiful ideas and consciousness of grace, | 
| expression, and sentiment, so as to translate and | 


intention of depreciating any, we may be per- 
mitted to compare them with those of other 
periods and countries, to ascertain their true re- 
lative value, and to husband them as preciously 
suggestive. We should also observe the rapid 
progress made of late in France, where a new era 
of improvement has made gigantic strides, and 
architecture, under the presiding enlightened 
genius of a great mind, contributes to the con- 
venience, health, and dignity of the metropolis 
and of the provincial towns. 

How is it that the Crown, the Government, 
and the Parliament of Great Britain have a kind 
of paralytic atrophy of feeling in regard to their 
duty to endow the country with useful monu- 
ments that should add to its comfort, its embel- 
lishment, and its grandeur ?—regarding each 
other with a kind of awe, lest the one should ask 
too much and the other grant too little; each 
thinking that adequate and appropriate build- 
ings can be erected with a small outlay and a 
miserable disregard of the nobility of architec- 
ture ; thinking that a grudging economy is not 
unworthy of a nation like ours, great in its poli- 
tical position among nations, and rich in ita re- 
sources. Why are such buildings still to be 
desired as public offices for our departments, to 
replace the paltry hired accommodation rented 
at enormous sums? Why are the law courts of 
the metropolis, for which the funds are ready 
and lying idle, not begun? or the accesses to the 
new quays forming on the banks of the Thames 
at a stand-still ? or the restoration of the Chap- 
ter-house at Westminster ? or the chapel of the 
Holyrood at Edinburgh, a disgrace as a religious 
appurtenance to the palace of our Sovereign, 


the student of such an accurate knowledge of | embody them in their own creations, as by a not contemplated? or our harbours of refuge 
their structure as should enable him to apply divine afflatus? May it not be that in former | disregarded, as are many other such public 
them in decoration with power and truthfulness, periods the mysterious relations of beauty were | works, demanded by the necessities of the nation 
and to form an intelligent comparison of their known and laid down practically in positive | or the feelings of the public? Why are such to 
treatment by the masters of every period of art, canons, and that the great superiority of their | find no place in the estimates of the Chancellor 


and in the monuments whether of ancient or | 


works consists in the happy temperament of 


modern times.” To carry out such a purpose, | those artists, who felt most powerfully the best | 
proper instructors must be found, and other | mode of applying those canons, so as to convey | 


requisite means of study provided, as also the. 
efficient and vigilant superintendence of the able | 
scheme ensured by the earnest co-operation of | 
the members of the profession. In addition to | 
moderate fees to be paid by the students, it will | 
be necessary in the first place, that liberal con- 
tributions from cur members should provide the | 
means for procuring the several requisites of | 
fittings and conveniences to commence and carry | 


on the school, and the committee rely upon your 
generous concurrence to furnish the funds for the 


a er eee 
The self-respect of our members may be 


tv others the impressions they themselves ex- 
perienced and sought to excite ? 

In the divine order of the universe, it cannot | 
be doubted that there are certain fixed laws of 
beauty dependent upon certain relations; upon | 
a fitness, harmony, and proportion, as yet unre- 
vealed, and consequently unascertained. So in| 
art we recognise a like influence. It remains 
for some high intellect and discriminating mind 
to interpret these laws, and to penetrate and 


,develop the mysterious relation by existing | 


examples. 
In what consist the grand peculiarities of 


stimulated by the example of one of the highest | Greek art ? for its moral grandeur and unequalled 


dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church in 
these realms. Cardinal Wiseman has recently 


purity are not merely legendary, nor is our 


| admiration based upon our religious feelings, as | 


delivered before the members of the Architec-|is the case with Mediwval productions. Onur | 


tural Museum a lecture “On the Past and Pre- 
sent, and the Prospects of the Future for Good 
Architecture in London,” and, I think I may 
add, “in England,” if I may be permitted to 
follow up the scope of the remarks of his Emi- 
nence. We must all feel grateful that such a 
topic should have been handled by so high an 
authority, with such fine perception and discri- 
mination for the monuments of our art, with so 
wide an acquaintance with its finest productions, 
and to so practical a purpose. It is of the utmost 
importance, when one so exalted in rank, and of 
such cultivated taste, vindicates that which is 
pure in our art, and raises a teaching voice 
to the profession, as well as to the public in 
general. 

Nor can it be admitted that there are not 
topics enough, dark and obscure questiuns, still 
to be investigated and elucidated by our 
thoughtful architects. When the revival of 
classical literature produced, as a natural conse- 
quence, the revival of the study of ancient 
art and monuments, then the enlightened men 
of the sixteenth century applied themselves to 
the patient and earnest investigation of those 


relations which obtained in the edifices of 


classic antiquity. They laid down the rules and 
laws of proportion in regard to the orders, dimly 
shadowed by Vitruvius. These canons have 
been misunderstood and misrepresented in later 
times, and never more so than in the present. 
They were offered as elementary, liable to 
change as taste and refinement of perception 
might suggest; but they have been considered 
as arbitrary and empirical trammels to taste, and 
what were meant as merely proximate results 
have been assumed to be positive and final. 
Mediseval art has not as yet been so investi- 
gated, and some may say it never can be. Can 
positive proportions be laid down as to the rela- 





‘recognition of their power is apart from all | 
|passion. Our reverence rests upon objects de- | 


voted to a distinctly different theological origin. | 

fe have no immediate affinity of customs, 
thought, or literature, in common with those of 
the times in which they were produced. May 
we not be considered as impartial judges, unin- 
fluenced by considerations that might otherwise 
warp the judgment, when we bow with reverence 
to the mighty genius of the Greeks in art and in 
letters ? 

Not to mention the mahy curious and im- 
portant questions in construction which arise 
from the numerous new materials and combina- 
tions of materials brought under the notice of 
architects and engineers, and their structural 
application, I may perhaps be permitted to sug- 
gest that the description of the many important 
buildings in course of erection will afford much 
instruction. Probably the greatest profit may 
result from such communications. It argues no 
assumption on the part of the architect, for he 
merely states the requirements he may have had 
to satisfy, the special difficulties he may have 
had to encounter, and the means he may have 
adopted to carry out his conception; and who 
can explain them so well as he? And we have 
witnessed such occasions at our meetings, when 
this plain, unvarnished, earnest, statement has 
riveted attention, and received the grateful re- 
cognition of all present. 

I throw out these hints to show how wide a 
field there is for interesting papers. And in ad- 
dition, there are the vivid impressions on the 
minds of those architects who visit the Con- 
tinent, and who, whether in France, Germany, 
Italy, or other states, will have found much that 
ought to be recorded, both as to the productions 
of past and t times, and as to the place 
they should hold as works of art. Without the 








of the Exchequer of an empire whose actual in- 
come sits lightly upon it, though reaching to 
seventy millions? Is the realization of such 
wants to be left to future generations, and thus 


_ the present to be deprived of the enjoyment it 


ought to possess, if those at the head of affairs 
conceived their duties aright? Is it to be re- 
served to us to contemplate the accomplishment 
of such operations by the history of Imperial 
Rome of the , or the example of enlightened 
Bavaria and Imperial France of the present ? Is 
imperialism necessary for such high and lofty 
considerations? . ... - 

According to the wise regulations of our Insti- 
tute, this being the second year that I have been 
called upon to fill, however inadequately, the 
duties of your president, the present is the last 
occasion on which I shall have to address you 
thus at length, and to reveal to you all my in- 
most feelings as to our art in reference to our 
profession. I trust, therefore, I may be per- 
mitted, without offence, and without wounding 
the susceptibility of others, to confess broadly 
and distinctly my own impressions of the impor- 
tance of the study of Classic art, as a most 
essential element in the education of the young 
architect ; and I do this at once to vindicate 
myself and the highest expressions of artistic 
thought. 

There are those who consider Classical archi- 
tecture as an incumbrance to the student in his 
educational career, and therefore ignore it, 
adopting a more recent class of art, without 
suspecting that they lose much by the omission; 
and, in fact, such minds do not lose much by 
such a conclusion, for the opinions of the learned 
are to them of little importance. There are 
others, however, who, without absolutely arriv- 
ing at such a conclusion, still do not place much 
reliance on classical studies, and they require 
reasons why, when there are styles of so much 
more recent date, and more nearly connected 
with our history and customs, so much deference 
should be paid to what they call the alien pro- 
ductions of remoter periods, of distant lands, 
and of such different necessities and habits of 
living and thought. Let us now consider what 
the advocates for Classic architecture may ad- 
duce, and how the present style may be im- 
proved. All right-thinking persons agree that 
too much attention cannot be bestowed upon a 
subject which is calculated to inculcate purity of 
taste and high elevation of thought. The neces- 
sity is admitted of adopting the best models for 
the formation of correct notions of the beautiful 
in art. When any monuments of recent times 
shall have excelled the works of the Greeks and 
Romans in the full development of their gn ov 
ficence and splendour, whether as regards their 
proportion, 


grandeur, fitness, and refined orna- 
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ment; and when any subsequent buildings shal] 
have equally united through as many ages the 
general reverence of mankind, it will be time to 
discuss the relative pretensions of the two epochs 
to be considered supreme, as having embodied 
ihe soundest canons of refined taste. The archi- 
tects of Greece and Rome lived in periods when 
art in those countries was at its culminating 
point,—when men of the most cultivated minds 
and of the highest intellectual status in such 
departments were engaged in discussing in the 
schools the laws of taste and the utmost refine- 
ments of thought. They laid down the laws of 
proportion with exactness. The sister arts of 
sculpture and painting were most refined, and 
the masterpieces of the highest genius were 
produced. Neither the one nor the other was 
obliged to depart from the truthfulness of na- 
ture in order to conform to the arbitrary pecu- 


to the leading maiestic feature of a monument, 
in Mediawvalism reduced to mere shafts of deco- 
ration? What the laws of contrast between light 
and shade, when all the mouldings of a clustered 
shaft or reveal may be rounded off without asquare 
or plane face to act in contrast and relief? Where 
the beanty of the exterior of buildings without 
breadth, cut up by the projecting and flying but- 
tresses, evidences of weakness in construction, de- 
stroying all unity, quict,and repose, and introduc- 
ing instead a bustling busy succession of shadows, 
lines, and disconnected parts? What mean 
those niches with figures therein, following up 
the sweep of the curved vaulting of a cathedral 
porch, as if each effigy of solid stone were ready 





' 
} 
| 


| to fall on the head of the worshipper as he | 


{entered the sacred edifice? What meant all 


| of decoration, that attention to animal luxury 


such influences the art becomes of noble growth, 
healthy, hearty, glowing with generous senti- 
ment, and creating an atmosphere, a living 
principle, worthy of the best of times, and 
creditable to those engaged in the pursuit. An 
honourable profession like ours must be honour- 
ably pursued. 








ROXBURGHSHIRE. 


WueEN a writer has spent thirty-five years in 
collecting materials for a work, he is entitled 
to be heard. He is not one of those who rush 





into print with the same careless haste as 
they who leap before they look. One may 


'conelude that he has had time and acquired 


| this magnificence of disposition, that costliness/ taste to winnow his materials of worthless or 
| irrelevant matter. 


We may, at all events, give 


liarities of architecture. Our own eyes see that | and comfort for the residences of men supposed | the historian of Roxburghshire credit for quite 


the works of Phidias, Scopas, Bryaxis, Timo- 


| to be devoted to ascetic self-denial ? What that 


this much painstaking.* Mr. Jeffrey published 


theus, Leochares, and Pythis were as fall of all | affluence of art and material bestowed upon the the first volume of his history in 1836; the 


the just proportions, native grace, and artless 
pose, as if the living subjects themselves had 
assumed the positions in which the sculpture is 
grouped, und as if the statues were intended for 


independent purposes. Those artists worked for | science and hardihood of construction, showing 
4n intelligent people, and had not to seek adven- | 


titicus means to make their works come home to | 


memorials of monk and nun, abbot and bishop, 
so flattering to clerical vanity, and which the 


| heathen did not admit ? 


Doubtless there are many daring flights of 


great skill and handicraft. But there is scarcely 


a cathedral which is not tottering on its legs, | 
| Lilliesleaf, and Liddisdale, with notices of their 


the convictions of the multitude. No contor-| displaying rents and crevices, and threatening 


tions of form; no excess of expression. The 


poetic fancy of the artists had its limit, and did | 
not run wild. The sacred edifice did not admit | 
the caricature of sacred subjects, but maintained | 


a tone of feeling and thought removed from 
everything that was lowly, familiar, and debas- 
ing. No masked efforts in point of construction. 
It is amazing to think that Classical art, with all 
the magnificent remains we have of the genius of 
the ancicnts still existing, should be put upon 
its trial in England. It is true that the 
monuments are in ruins, that the complete-| 
ness of their original state, with all their | 
appropriate accessories and the maintenance of 


| time. 


ere long entire ruin, unless timely repaired, 
after only five or six centuries of existence. 
Whereas there are the remains of monuments in 


Italy and Greece and Asia, which have survived | 


the shocks of earthquakes, the barbarous vio- 


| lence of the destroyer, and the wasting havoc of 
Despite of all this, they present lines of | 


columns surmounted by heavy entablatures, 


standing free and upright as on the day of their | 
| Saxon times King Edmund granted the English 


erection, and as though in their solitary gran- 


deur they still defied the raging of the tempest, | 
the fury of man, and the natural causes of decay | 


and rnin. We conclude, then, that it is best for 
the student not to be exclusive in his taste, for 


|}means the least, either in bulk or value. 


' second in 1857; the third in 1859; the fourth 


has just issued from the press, and is by no 
It 
treats of the regalities of Melrose and Hawick ; 
the baronies of Galashiels, Wilton, Minto, Has- 
sendean, Cavers, and Bowden; the town and 
lands of Tessudden; the territories of Maxton, 


antiquities, architecture, manufactures, legends, 
agriculture, roads, eminent men, and indigenous 
plants. 

One of the most interesting of these districts 
is Liddisdale, the tract of country on the Scot- 
tish border-land immediately opposed to the 
counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland. It 
derives its name from the river Lid, which flows 
through the vale, or dal, to join the Esk. In 


counties mentioned to Malcolm, king of Scot- 
land, on condition that he would protect the 
northern part of England, by sea and land, 


| against all comers, in testimony of which gift a 















































their actual use in our times, does not exist,|there are elements of grandeur, fitness and | cross was erected at Stanmore, on the confines 
as in Medieval buildings; and that the fulness | elegance in all classes of art and in all periods. | of Westmoreland and Yorkshire, sculptured with 
of Greek art is to a degree an abstraction, and | But to train the mind to appreciate the truly | the arms of England and Scotland. This grant was 
can only be appreciated by those who have | beautiful, he should select for his early studies | the origin of a long seriesof contentions, involving 
lovingly and profoundly studied the subject ; and | the examples most severe in taste and most the burning and pillaging of the district over and 
by so far it stands at a disadvantage with more | correct in form, as the best adapted for that | over again. Thequestion of the rightful ownership 
recent phases of taste. But with such a stand-| purpose. His education, therefore, should be | of these lands was contested through the reigns 
ard of purity as that revealed by the monuments | classical, perfected by a knowledge of all subse-| of several sovereigns of both countries, but 
of Attica, of Asia Minor, and of Rome, not to | quent styles, including the Medieval ; and then | remained unsettled till the middle of the thirteenth 
mention the provinces enriched by the reflex of | he may adopt and exercise safely the one most | century, when King Henry agreed to assign 
glory, that sheds its halo on such ruins as those | congenial to his matured taste and experience; | lands of the yearly value of 200l. within the 
of the South of France, and in Sicily and|for then he will be unprejudiced, the slave of | counties of Northumberland and Cumberland to 
Pompeii; a school cannot wander far from the | none, the master of all. the King of Scotland, if lands of that vaine could 
true path unless in ignorance it rejects all! In thus frankly stating my views on the rela-| be found without the limits of those towns where 
antique tradition. It must be an impatience of | tive merits of the two great periods of our art,| castles were erected. In virtue of this agree- 
wholesome control, a disregard for sober autho-|the Classic and the Medieval, it is not my | ment, the baronies of Penrith and Sowerby were 
rity, a wild license of thought and passion for | purpose to arrogate in practice the exclusive | assigned to the Scottish Crown, when Kershope 
novelty, that would disregard the rich inhe-| superiority of the one over theother. Each has| water, a fork of the Liddel, became the limits of 
ritance of the influence of Classic taste; to/| its peculiar sphere of usefulness and practical the kingdom. Thus early sown with the horrors 
cripple and destroy which is an act of barbarism | application, and that a noble one—in the wants;and barbarities of warfare, the soil seemed 
and folly, an andacious attempt to throw back | of the present period,—wants as regards taste, | capable of bearing no other crop. Down to the 
civilization, a high treason against good sense.| wants as regards use. The extreme Classicism | middle of the sixteenth century Liddisdale was 
For their temples, which are the highest expres- | is to my own mind as unsuited in many cases a stronghold of lawless men, and the haunt of 
sion of art in any people as being dedicated to | to our requirements as the extreme Gothic. Our | freebooters. Duels and assassinations were com- 
the Deity, and coincident with the deepest feel-| domestic habits, our public requirements, nay,| mon occurrences. One of the earliest atrocities 
ings of devotion in the heathen mind, were our religious turn of thought, in God’s mercy, | recorded was the murder of Ranulph de Sules, 
objects worthy the acceptance of the Divinity.| happily demand modifications to suit them to | the chief noble of the dale, in Liddel’s strength 
They were eminent in conception, choice in every the actual and not imaginary state of society. | or castle, by his domestics. William de Douglas, 
detail, superb in embellishment, calculated to) We must not be acting as puppets, and, as on an | a subsequent owner of this noble’s lands, became 
excite feelings of reverence and awe ; stupendous | ideal platform, play the part of bygone thoughts, | possessed of them by slaying an intermediate 



























as to size, striking as to position. 

If we are to ignore the Classic and select the 
exclusive study of Medisval art, as the most 
reasonable and masculine for the mind of youth, 
which period of Medizvalism are we to adopt? 
for our present advocates for Gothic architec- 
ture--aud I speak in the presence of those who 
can correct me if I am wrong—are at variance in 
principle and practice upon this point. The 
three periods of Classic art show the progressive 
advance of taste, an enlargement of the sphere 
of invention, not an antagonistic process; for 
each one was perfect and harmonizing at the 
same time with the rest. All these could be 
adopted at the same time with perfect congruity. 
But shall we adopt the Byzantine ? the Norman? 
the Early Pointed? the Decorated Lancet? or 
the Perpendicular, or Flamboyant ? Will either 
admit a mixture with theother? We are limited 
to our one style. The Semicircular will not 

ly combine with the Pointed; nor the 
details of the pre-Norman with those of the 
subsequent epoch ; nor the arch of this with the 
arch of that period. Where is the just ratio 
between the base, the shaft, and the capital? 
are all various. Where the utility, except 


feelings, and impressions, but work out the honest | 
We 


convictions of the present real stage of life. 
may look back, but we cannot go back to the 
past. I pray you, then, not to consider me as 
inculeating partizanship in artistic life. It en- 
genders a rivalry of the lowest kind; it embit- 
ters the emulation, which should on the contrary 
be generous ; and it gives rise to enmity between 
those who should be friends: and such an un- 
worthy motive-principle of action in a pursuit 
like ours, must be utterly repugnant to all 
honourable minds. The character of the pro- 
fession depends upon the manner in which it is 
practised by its professors; and its status is 
fixed by the aims of those who stand highest in 
its ranks, and by the mutual respect in which 
the members hold each other. With noble ideas 
of art in the abstract, with a devoted love and 
reverence for the beautiful, all must seek to 
illustrate these qualities in their productions, 
irrespective of the applause of the critic or the 
unenlightened admiration of the public. Unin- 
fluenced by mercenary views, by jealousy, or by 
selfish ambition, we must be forbearing and just 
to our brother competitors in the race, and judge 
them rather by the emanations of their skill and 





for show, of the column, elevated in the Classic 


genius than with reference to ourselves. Under 





possessor of them while out hunting. The same 
William de Douglas seized Alexander Ratusay, 
the Sheriff of Teviotdale, and starved him to 
death in a dungeon of his doubtfully-gotten 
castle in Liddisdale. He also killed Spens of 
Kilspendie in a duel. After this last “ gentle 

of arms,” Angus said to the attendant 
of his slain foe,—‘‘ Go thy way: tell my gossip, 
the king, that here was nothing but fair play. I 
know my gossip will be offended, but I will get 
me into Liddisdale, and remain in my castle of 
Hermitage till his anger be abated.” The con- 
tumacious earl, however, did not get off so easily 
on this occasion as he expected to do; for the 
king compelled him to exchange territory with 
the Bothwells, as he found himself unable to 
exert any authority over him as long as he 
retained possession of Liddisdale. 

There were seventeen clans on the Scottish 
border: of these Liddisdale had two—the Elliots 
and Armstrongs. They were all bold, brave 
men, given to riding, or making sallies into other 





* The History and Antiquities of Roxburghshire and ad. 
jacent Districts from the most remote Period to the pre- 
sent Time, By Alexander Jeffrey, F.3.A., Scot. Vol. iv. 
Edinburgh: Seton & Mackenzie. London: Whittaker & 
Co, 1 
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clans’ territories for the purposes of plunder. 
The Armstrongs believed themselves to be de- 
scendants of one Fairbairn, an armour-bearer to 
one of the early kings of Scotland, who rescued 
his dismounted sovereign from danger by lifting 
him by the thigh, and setting him upon his own 
saddle. The Armstrongs attributed their name 
to this feat, and their possessions on the border 
to the king’s gratitude. Their crest they con- 
sidered a token of this deed, an armed hand 
and arm, in the hand a leg and foot in armour, 
couped at the thigh, all proper. In one of the 
royal MSS. preserved in the British Museum, 
dated 1590, it is set forth :—‘“The chiefe sur- 
names in Lyddesdale stand upon Armstrong and 
Elwoods. The chiefe Armstrong is of Manger- | 
ton, and the chiefe Elwoode at Lariston. These 
are two great surnames, and most offensive | 





|scarce as peles, and even the more recent 


amalgamated. In place of the square-set towers 
that had weathered so many storms and seen so 
much service, farm-houses began to appear upon 
the wild moorland scene. It is probable that 
many of these were built upon the sites of peles 
and incorporated their remains. As time passed 
on, all sense of insecurity vanished, and clay 
and thatch were used as building materials for 
purposes where stone walls 4 ft. thick were 
formerly deemed indispensable. The scores of 
smal] dwellings wrought of these frail substances 


looked ruinously picturesque before they were | i 


very old. Under the jadicious ownership of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, they have now become as 


thatched cottages are being superseded by whole- 
some slated houses. 
There were po roads in Liddisdale a hundred 





to England at this daie, for the Armstrongs | years ago. The traveller had no choice of con- 
both of Annendale and Lyddersdale, be ever | veyance: there was nothing for him but the 


t 


stragglers 
were in Their exploit was handed 
down in an old song, and the tune “Sour plums 
in Galashiels” is in great favour among Scottish 


above another, on certain hill 
English and Scottish side of the border. They 
form wide, smooth, level, regular platforms, and 
are noticed most frequently towards the sum- 
mits of the hills on which they occur. There are 
as many as a dozen tiers of them on some hills. 
The local name for them is beulks. The first 
question that arises is, are they natural or artifi- 


< 


ryding.” 
Mr. Jeffrey has printed a fac-simile of a. map 
attached to the MS. quoted above, which shows 
that the banks of the rivers Liddel and Hermi- | 
tage, and their branches in this valley, were 
studded with pele towers. Near the source of 
the Liddel stood the pele of Martin Crosier. A} 
short distance from this, on the right bank of 
Helcaldron Burn, was that of John Copshaw. 
Going southwards, there were the towers of Sim 
Elliot, execrated in the ballad of ‘“ Hobbie 
Noble ;” of Ladiesfaine, from whose owner all 
the border Elliots are descended ; of Clints; of 
Castelton ; of Potterlain Park; of Whithaugh; | 
of Copshaw, the residence of the famous Johnnie 
Elliot, from whose wound Bothwell was suffering 
when visited by Queen Mary, in Hermitage 
Castle; and of Syde, where lived “ Jock o’ the 
Syde :”— 
** He is weel kend, Johne of the Syde, 

A greater thief never did ryde, 

He never tyris, 

For to break byris 

Ower muir and myris i 

Ower gude and guyde.” } 


Only a little to the west of the site of the tower | 
of this famous Armstrong are the remains of 

another, the Puddingburn Ha’, where “ Dick o’ 

the Cow” performed the exploit of stealing back | 
his own stolen horse from the Armstrongs, toge- | 
ther with one of their best, after tying the rest 

with St. Mary’s knot, or cutting their hough 

sinews toprevent pursuit. This feat is regarded | 
as the more expert because, when it was executed, | 
the Armstrongs were feasting upon “ the fool’s | 
own cow.” Opposite the Syde stood Mangerton 

Tower; and near it Green Ha’. Hermitage | 
Castle, the chief “strength” of Liddisdale, is 

in the same locality. Two miles above it stood | 
Goranberry Tower, a pele that was inhabited by | 
a family haunted bya Cowie. Thissupernatural | 
being took great interest in the execution of the | 
various tasks required for the family’s comfort, | 
and very frequently performed very useful offices | 
for them in the night; but he was most valued | 
for the intimations he gave when death was 
making its approach. He announced this event | 
always a short time beforehand, with wailings | 
of touching intensity. It was not until the last | 
representative of the line was gone that he dis- 

continued the practice. Below Hermitage Castle 

there was a tower called Milsholm, and another 

called Hartegarth, on a burn of that name. 

Another pele stood at Roan, and not very long 

ago, when some alteration was about to be made 

to it, a slab was turned over in the cellar which 

had the following puzzling lines incised on the 

under side :— 


“ T am set here baith firm and dry, 


That stoup and baup may in me lie; 
Blame me not an he eold, : 
For I am neither in nor hold,” 


Between fifty and sixty peles stood in the 
limited district depicted on this map of Liddis- 
dale. They were for the most part square towers, 
differing only from Northumbrian peles in the 
Scottish character of the details. Some of them 
were on a larger scale than others. They were 


provided with court-yards inclosed by strong | carried 


| destination on horseback, over moors, bogs, and 


\the valley; and this district of freebooters, 


saddle. Every pack of merchandise, every cial? are they bank-like deposits left by the 
basket of country produce, was carried to its | subsiding of mighty waters, or are they the 
work of man? They occur on a ridge of hills 
mosses. There was not one bridge over the ing the east side of the glen of Edgerstone, 
rivers Liddel and Hermitage in a run of twenty- | on the Cayle and Capehope waters, near Hownam, 
six miles, in 1792, and the traveller had to ford | at on the Beaumont, on the Reed water, at 
them over and over again as they wound into Heathpool, on the Colledge, and at several otlier 
his route. There are now two railways traversing | places in Northumberland, and on the Cheviots. 
Gordon, in his “ Itinerary,” gave an opinion that 
where the eagle was seen carrying off a lamb they were Roman itinerary nts. Pen- 
not many years ago, and a crane was shot only nant and Wallis (the historian of Northumber- 
last summer, is fast being converted into a soft land), concur in deeming them places for the 
pastoral landscape. militia, to arrange themselves upon in time of war, 
The interest of the regality of Melrose is of a| so as to make the most imposing show. Those 
different order to that of Liddisdale. But this, in | antiquaries who cherish strong Roman predilec- 
its monastic connexion with Melrose Abbey,and its tions, believe that theyareRomancorn-fields. Mr. 
literary and romantic association with Sir Walter Jeffrey's own view is different from all these. 
Scott and Abbotsford, has been se frequently Pointing out the fact that the Britons had a con- 
treated, that we turn to a district of which less is | siderable knowledge of agriculture before the 
known, as a sample of Mr. Jeffrey's materials. Roman invasion, and, indeed taught their con- 
The barony of Galashiels has a special claim upon the use of marle and of the flail, and 
our notice, because it is situate in the forest | that in the fourth cen there was enough 
of Ettrick, the tract of country with which | corn grown in Britain to save the inhabitants of 
James IV. endowed his English bride, Princess | the towns and villages on the Rhine from the 
Margaret. Gwala is the ancient British name of | horrors of famine, he thinks these terraces are 
the river, and shiels is the Saxon word by which | either the works of the ancient Britons or of the 
shepherds’ huts and farm buildings are still Saxons. The early abbots of Melrose and Kelso 
called in the north. The ancient town consisted were great farmers, and possessed granges in 
of two streets, with a tolbooth, market cross, and every district in this part of the country, and so 
pele tower. The church appears to have been may be reasonably accredited with these curious 
built on the opposite side of the Tweed, and to/| relics of high farming. On the other hand, these 
have been rebuilt on the north side, as a kirk, hanging corn-fields are also in the neighbourhood 
about 1622, when a report of the commission for of ancient British remains. In the valley of the 
the plantation of kirks gave 400 as the number Breamish, where there are sites of Celtic huts 
of the inhabitants. About this time the woollen indicating a population not less than 500 in 
trade was represented by three waulk-mills, each number, there may be counted sixteen terraces, 
paying a rent of 51. per annum. As these were varying from 10 ft. to 40 ft. in width, on one 
exposed to the elements they were useless in hill, and several other hills bear traces of culti- 
frosty weather, therefore the whole of the male | vation, in a similar manner, to an altitude of 
population of the place were compulsorily idle at 1,000 ft. above the level of the sea. As the low- 
such seasons. As a relief to the discomfort of lying lands in these were bogs and 
this state of things, the laird and parish minister forests, we must conclude that the sides of the 
repaired to the market cross, and summoned the hills offered the greatest facilities for cultiva- 
frozen-out workers, by bell, to accompany them tion, and that they were accordingly used by the 
to the haugh, to play at shinty. All the men of ers of the soil in the same way that 
the names of Hab, Jock, Tam, Andrew, Adam, every patch of ground suitable for a vineyard is 
and Dan, formed one party, and played against picked out by the vine-growers on the steep hill- 
the men whose names were not included im this sides on the Rhine at the present day. 
eategory ; and at the end of the game both sides| Hawick is just now ing its manufac- 
repaired to the manse, where they were regaled tures at a pace that promises to this town 
with the Scottish dish nolt’s head and brose. At in the foremost place in the south of Scotland. 
that date the wool was distributed to 240 women, | public buildings have been erected 
living in the neighbouring villages and hamlets, , besides a number of houses ; and, gene- 
for them to card and spin in their own houses. | rally, there is an aspect of ity in its 
On Saturdays they brought their work into the| streets. The trade of Hawick began with the 
town, and were paid for their industry at the | sale of the yarn spun by the women of the dis- 
rate of sixpence per slip. In 1780 the first | trict of winter evenings. This was either sent 
movement towards the adoption of machinery was | to Kendal, Boroughbridge, or Stirling, or sold at 
made, when a willy was put up in a garret, and its | the fairs to riders, or , from England. 
owner willied for the whole town. The next step i 
was the introduction of the carding machine from 
Leeds. Then followed the covering-in of the 
Wilderhaugh mill, and the erection of a small 
wheel to drive the new scribbler ; and the rapid 
adoption of one improvement after another, the 
building of new mills and application of steam- 
power. There are now sixteen mills at Gala-| tury woollen plaiding and blankets were mannu- 
shiels, or sixty setts of machines, and the trade 
ied on is estimated to be of the annual ex- 
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walls, fortified by battlements and turrets, into 
which the owners’ cattle was driven at night, or 
on alarm. The turrets were thrown out upon 
corbels and capped with conical roofs. The 
basement chambers were always stone-vaulted. 
But few of the large number mentioned are still 
standing, owing to the literal interpretation and 
prompt execntion of the mandate of James I. of 
England and VI. of Scotland. He commissioned 
Sir Walter Selby to enter Liddisdale and raze 
every place of strength to the ground, so that 


tent of 420,0001. The armorial bearings of this 
thriving burgh consist of a plum-tree, with a fox 
sitting on either side of the trunk of it, looking 
up into the branches. The motto is “ Sour 
plums.” This deviee is interpreted as a memo- 
rial of a successful fray with some Englishmen, 
who had wandered from the main body of the 
army of David II., in search of the plums which 
grew in the woods around and on the banks of the | was the dwelling. 
river. The Galashiels men turned out to punish 
their temerity, and slew them all to a man, 








the two countries might be the more effectually 


throwing their bodies into a ditch, known to 
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ARCHITECTS AND THEIR PUPILS. 


ivy we may judge from the tone of a number 
of the letters we have received on this subject, 
the course pursued with pupils by those to whom 
they are articled is much more sati than 
was once the case. A few years ago a complain- 
ing letter such as that of “A. P.” would have 
brought ws a dozen echoes and no contradiction; 
ee ee of those we have now 
rece leny pupils generally have much 
to complain of, amd many of them condemn him 
as taking a wrong view of his position. For 
example, “ Another Pupil ” thus writes :— 

“ In common justice to the architectural pro- 
fession, will permit me to offer a few com- 
ments upon 


take arrangement for the mutual benefit of both 
master and pupil: that if you make yourself 
agreeable and useful you will be appreciated and 
assisted both now and through the future.” 

A letter from a well-esteemed architect, signed 
“F.L B. A..” may serve to close our extracts 
from a somewhat bulky correspondence :— 

“TI observe in the Builder with pain, a letter 
from an articled — of the diffi- 
culties which beset him; and I wish, in 2 kindly 
spirit, to say a few words upon this very delicate 
question. An architect’s pupil is am apprentice, 
and he is bound to do what his master requires, 
even though it be to run errands connected with 
his business. The master is not bound to give 





letter of ‘A. P.’ which appeared in | 


lectures on mathematics, ventilation, &c.; but 


pitality should be attributed to his year of office, 
although he could fairly have pleaded a suffi- 
cient excuse in the sorrow which fell upon his 
family. His last public act, and one to be long 

, was the formal opening of South- 
wark Bridge to the public free of toll, on Tues- 
day last. Although ostensibly this removal of 
the toll is but temporary and as an experiment, 
it is not likely that it will ever be re-i d. 
The long-needed new roof to the Guildhall, of 
which we have given an illustration, also belongs 
to his mayoralty. 





NEW ROOF, GUILDHALL, LONDON. 





he is bound to teach his pupils the ‘ art, profes- | 


Tue new roof in Guildhall, of which we give 


your pages ? Instead of making out his case to sion, or mystery’ of architecture. How this is | am illustration this week, is now on the point of 
be a bad one, ‘A. P.’ proves himselfto be in | too often done our friend Pecksniff, 1 fear, hag |Completion, from the designs of Mr. Horace 


avery 


position, for he tells us that | too truly set forth. There is, no doubt, much | Jones, the City architect. The work was com- 


‘all the work is done by pupils; and surely, if, misapprehension on both sides; but, as an old | menced as recently as the 22nd day of June last, 
his employer has anything like a fair share of | practitioner, I may be allowed to say no archi- | When the first stone of the new internal cornice 
practice, there must be more opportunities for | tect ought to take a pupil unless he can, by actual was laid by Mr. John Kelday, chairman of the 
acquiring practical knowledge than if the work | practice, show him ‘ how to do it; and that no | Committee, assisted by Mr. R. J. Chaplin, chair- 
were entrusted to experienoed assistants. ‘A. P.’ | pupil ought to suppose that, by walking down to|™an of the City Lands Committee, and Mr. T. 
proceeds to complain that no time is allowed for his master’s office and copying drawings, he is Lott, F.8.A., deputy. The length of the hall is 
study. This appears little shortof absurd. Does | acquiring the knowledge he seeks. Both parties | 153 ft., and the span of roof 50 ft. The roof 


he e 


his master to grind him in those sub- j}must work together, the master imparting his consists of eight bays, two of which are not seen 


jects which should have been mastered at school? | knowledge freely and in a kindly spirit, and the |im our view. A number of temporary gaseliers, 
A pupil enters an office to study the appliea-| pupil diligently studying both at office and at | by Dodson, of Fetter-lane, are attached to the 
tion, amd mot the imvestigation of principles. | home, and using all the means at his disposal to | timbers. The work has been carried out by 


If ‘&. P.’ gradges a few hours in the week | 
for study, the sooner he gives up the ‘ profes. | 
sion’ the better. It was not by only working | 
eight hours a day that Barry or Chambers rose | 
to fame. 

Of becks there can be no lack in London at | 


least, amd every country town of any importance | 


has its Mechanics’ Institute. Why, sir, at Ken-| 
Sington Museum access can be had to standard 
works of every description. Every comfort is | 
provided fer study, and the charge is only 10s. 


for three 


acquire knowledge. The result will, I am sure, | 
in such case be satisfactory.” 





| 

j 

VISIT OF THE METROPOLITAN BOARD | 
OF WORKS TO EDINBURGH. 

On Monday, in last week, the Metropolitan | 
Board of Works, including Mr. J. Thwaites, 
chairmen; Mr. Creasy, his seeretary; Mr. 


Messrs. Geo. Myers & Sons. 





THE BC. CHURCH OF ST. JOHN OF 
JERUSALEM, GREAT ORMOND STREET, 
LONDON. 

We have before now mentioned the church and 

hospital in Great Ormond-street, generously 

founded by Sir George Bowyer, stating that 


'Freeman, chairman of the Main Drainage they were erected from the designs of Mr. G 
per annum. The Museum is open till 10 p.m. | committee; Mr. Bazalgette, chief engineer to Goblin . ' 


In our present number we give an 


#® week. With such oppor- the Board; and about twenty-five members of ‘interior and an external view of the church. 


tunities there can be no room for complaint. If the Board, paid a visit to the Craigentinny [pe fagade of the exterior is of two orders, lonic 


‘A. P? will remember and apply the proverb, | Meadows, at Edinburgh, to inspect the system of and Corinthian. 


Upon the upper cornice is 


‘ Where there is a will there is a way,’ all difii- | irrigation by town sewage which has for years | inscribed,— 


culties will vanish.” 
Hear a third pupil :— 


past been carried on there. The members of the | 
Board were accompanied by Mr. M‘Pherson, | 


“Servi: Dominorum: Pauperum : Infirmorum :” 


“* A. P.’s’ letter appears to me to be dictated | superintendent of streets and buildings. The | and on the lower are the following words :— 


by feelings of remorse for time misspent and | 
opportunities wasted, and causeless spite against | 
his master, because he did not make him study 

and learn his . But, granting his com- 

plaint to be just, and his misfortunes real, why 

does he take his case as the sample of all others, 

and say that ‘all the benefit a pupil generally | 
obtains frem his articles is simply a know 

of mechanical drawing? Surely it is a reckless 
supposition. 

My own experiences are totally in opposition 
to the views contained in ‘A. P.’s’ letter. Iam 
articled for 4 yeara, about 2} of which have ex- 
pired, and I think I may fairly that I do 
possess a moderate of the various 
branches of science, the loss of which ‘A. P.’ so 
bitterly laments, viz. ica, mechanics, 
acousties, Chemistry, shoring, materials, and the 
history of architecture; and have acquired it, 
too, from mo over-application of my own, but 
rather from the personal teachings, precepta, and 
kindly endeavours of the gentleman I have the 
good forbaume to be articled to. My work has 
always been allotted by him, as that most likely 
and most calculated to improve my knowledge of 
the art, ewen at times to his own great imcon- 
venienae.” 

“ Am @id Hand” is more severe on A. P., but 


« 


we ar 
“se ~d 


and still have time for recreation. 
men are ing to.’ 


know what 
I was Saal oapeemation ago, time was 
nine hourse day,.and no half-holiday on Satur- 


days ; and all my knowledge of the theoretical 
part of the ion was learnt out of office 
hours. fo it is im every architect’s office, in 
every 's office, in every medical _man’s 
surgery. system of apprenticeship is only 


meant to teach the apprentice the practical 
part of @ profession, whatever profession that 
be: the study of the theoretical must be carried 
on in the privacy and quiet of home. Take the 
advice of an old hand, young gentleman, and 
remember that an apprenticeship is a give-and- 








party first visited the Restalrig Meadows, along 
with Mr. Scott, the tenant, who explained the | 
process by which the meadows were irrigated 
with the sewage that flows down from the 
The members of the Board were next 
to the Figgate Whins, by Mr. Bryce, manager to | 
Mr. Miller, the proprieto: of Craigentimny | 
Meadows. The comprising the party | 
were then shown about 20 acres of ground, | 
which was originally sand, and worth only about 
12s. 6d. per acre, but which, »y the application of 
the sewage manure, had at a small cost been con- 
verted into rich and fertile soil, which had during 
the last thirty-five years yielded rentals varying 
from 201. to 30l.am acre. Several members of | 
the Board, according to the Scotsman, 
their satisfaction at this gratifying result. 


THE MANSION HOUSE. 


Tue retiring Lord Mayor (The Right Honour- 
able William Lawrence) and the Lady Mayoress, 
received, at a conversazione, on Friday evening, 
the 4th, some eight or nine hundred members of 
the Corporation and private friends, providing for 
their gratification many interesting specimens of 
ancient, Medizeval, and modern art. These com- 
prised cases of illuminated manuscripts and 
autographs from the library of Mr. Tite, M.-P. ; 
antique coins, seals, and medals ; paintings in 
water-colours by Turner, Copley Fielding, Fripp, 
Carl Jopling, D. Cox, and D’Egville; an 
oil painting (“The Bird im the Hand”) by Mi- 
chael Halliday; engravings, amd some very 
curious bronze vases from Japan. The new art 
of photo-sculpture, too, was illustrated by a 
collection of statuettes, many of them of public 
men, so that every one was able to form an 
opinion of the development that an art, as yet 
in its infancy, is likely to receive. 

In the course of the evening a concert was 
given in the tian-hall, in which Mr. Santley, 





Madame V: i, Miss Lonisa Pyne, Mr. Charles 
Adama, and M. Lotto took part, Mr. Benedict 
presiding at the pianoforte. 


It was a good idea on the part of Alderman 
Lawrence to bring together his friends to wind 
up socially the year of office. He has thus 
shown, and by a large dinner a few days pre- 
viously, his determination that no lack of hos- 





Ecclesia: 8: Milit: ord: 8: Johan: Hierosol:” 


In the pediment is the cross of the Order of St- 


city. | John of Jerusalem, and the Imperial crown and 
conducted | shield adorn the window, which forms a feature 


in the upper order, flanked by two sculptured 
wreaths. ‘The principal entrance doorway is 
adorned with carved details, and is surmounted 
by a marble tablet, on which is commemorated: 
the fact of the foundation by Sir George Bowyer. 
hole of this front is Portland stone. 
ch within 


i 


| 


the ) 


and plinths. 
doorway gives access to the hospital, and above 
it, carried on carved stone consols, is a tribune 
of polished alabaster, opening into the lowest 
ward, for the use of the sick. The floor of the 
nave is of coloured tiles, arranged in a fret pat- 
tern. A marble step lifts the sanctuary floor 
above the nave level, and this upper floor is 
entirely composed of white marble. The high 
altar stands immediately beneath the centre of 
the dome, and is surmounted by a baldachino of 
marbles of various colours, with a panelled ceil- 
ing of wood. Two side altars, both ancient, 
stand on either side in the small transeptal 
recesses of which we spoke above. The nuns’ 
choir, behind the high altar, is fitted up on three 
sides with stalls, in mahogany and pitch pine, 
with carved elbows, and inlaid crosses of the 
Order of St. John, all polished. Against the 
extreme end wall of the church is a large 
tribune, carried on stone brackets, with a gilt 
lattice front, for the organ. This opens into the 
convent staircase immediately adjoining. The 
whole of the interior is decorated with gilding 
and colour, the latter, however, very sparingly 
used at present. 
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THE NEW ROOF OF THE GUILDHALL, LONDON.——Mr. Horace Jones, ARCHITECT. 
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BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 


THE position of Boulogne on the coast, and its 
proximity to England, rendered it from the very 
earliest times a convenient point of departure 


for invasion on the one hand, and the scene of ‘besides, a gymnasium, :a swimming«school ‘for 


frequent reprisals on the other; and the history 
of the place, particularly during the Middle 
Ages, is a continued record of various expeditions. 
undertaken against England, followed ‘by ‘sur-! 
prise or siege of the town by the Wnglish, who 
generally laid waste the country:as ‘far ‘as \prac- 
ticable, ending with a treaty of peace, ‘or a ‘mar- 
riage between some unlucky scions of ‘the «p- 
posing royalties, neither of which jproceedings 
prevented hostilities shortly breaking out again, 
and pursuing the same course‘as ‘before. 

Now-a-days, however, avery different state of 
affairs exists between ‘the ‘two countries: the 
Boulonnais not only tameély submit ‘to an in- 
vasion, which commences in June, :anil:continues 
to the end of October, but employ every artifice 
to attact their ‘former foes ‘to their shores, and 
by studying ‘their tastes and ‘peculiarities, en- 
‘deavour'to'induce them ’to‘remain among them. 
Instead ‘of seeking, as of old,— 


** To charge the Volescian home,”” 


they ‘very much prefer ‘fleecing the stranger 
abroad, and the innumerable ‘bills, announcing 
“* English spoken,” “ ‘Furnished Apartments,” 
* Pale Ale,” and so forth, indicate ‘that ‘they do 
not even shrink from ‘braving ‘the Gifficulties of 
our language, in order to conciliate ‘our friend- 
ship‘and secure our custom,—a sacrifice which 
every ‘one ‘who is at all acquainted with the 
French character will ‘not ‘fail to appreciate at 
its due value.* Nor is'‘theadilteration less marked 
with our own countrymen ; ‘they make excursions 
to the column intended 'to commemorate the sub- 
jugation of Britain; ‘they ‘traverse indifferently 
the ‘#teep zig-zag path from ‘the site of ‘the 
Barague de Vv Amirdl, down which, as a'tablet‘on 
the wall informs us, the Bmperor Napoleon I. 
-descended on ‘horseback at a galop, ‘in ‘the year 
1804, ‘and can ‘afford to smile‘at the statue of the 
emperor, in ‘the traditional attitude, locking out 
across'the sea towards England, erected by an 
enthusiastic but slightly unconsequential Briton, 
according to an inscription (now ‘half effaced) 
on the ‘pedestal, “on the spot 'oecupied by the 
tent:0f'the emperor, at the camp of Boulogne, in 
1804, and inaugurated on'the 14th June, 1856, 
the day of the baptism 6f the Prince Imperial, 
the fourth year of the reign of Napoleon, ‘after 
the signature of the ‘treaty of peace which ‘ter- 
minated the war in ‘the East, and which was 
carried on by the Allied Armies ‘of France and 
England.” 

Boulogne is avery pleasant place of resort in 
the avitumn months, ‘and has been much ‘im- 
proved of late years, although the evil ‘odours 
which ‘assail one’s sense at frequent iintervals 
indicate a state of things as regards sanitary 
matters that needs timely attention:on ‘the ‘part 
-of the ‘authorities. It does not do to be too 
severe, however, in our criticism of these defects, 
looking ‘to ‘the condition of our own \watering- 
places, ‘and the very recent recognition ‘by ‘local 
governing ‘bodies in Great Britain of the con- 
nexion ‘between and the public health. 
The municipality of Boulogne are, in many 
things, far ahead of similar institutions in our 
‘own country, and carry out their improvements 
upon a ‘much more ‘liberal and comprehensive 
scale than seems possible »with us. The new 
Etablissement des Bains, completed last year, 
is of quite‘a: monumental character, and in point 
of size, style, and ent is far superior to 
anything of ‘the ‘kind Iam acquainted with in 
England. Tt contains a ball-room 93 ft. by 42 ft., 
which oecupies 'the whole height of the building, 
the ‘rodf rising above the other portions and 
forming’a distinctive feature. Around the ball- 
room, ‘On ‘the ground floor, are grouped other 





* Bome of the-attempts at English are very ludicrous: 
for yee ewalboant in the Rue de I’ Ancienne Comédie 
are = 


**Jiitthe Carriages 
‘Bath chaiss let 
Another board ammounces :— 


‘to Let on 
and on @housein'tke.Rue Royale is'the following inscrip- 


tion: 


, The Monde IUustré, a Paris _ of some _preten- 
sion, lately gave an illustration of the pneumatic despatch 
at Sydenham, and in’ an explanatory. article announced 
that “‘it goes from the Arsenal to the Crystal Palace, 
where the Universal Exhibition took place,’ 


rooms,—drawing-rooms, refreshment-rooms, &c. 
On the upper floor are billiard-rooms, smoking- 
rooms, @ ladies’ music-room, a:card and conver- 
sation room;; ‘and ‘in ‘front, towards ithe sea, is a 
gallery ovetlodking the ‘ballroom. ‘There are 


‘both sexes,‘a croquet lawn, and various games 
‘to pass away the time agreedbly. ‘The ‘building 
iis Of the ‘usual modern French ‘style, with very 
bold winilow openings and narrow piers, which, 
‘however, do not give any appearance of ‘wedk-, 
ness 'to‘the structure: this ‘has, on the-contrary,, 
a very solid although fulair; and ‘itis only 
at night, when'the ‘inside its |lighited up, ‘that the 
‘extreme slightness of the jpointts of support iis 
noticeable. The architect was M. Debayser, 
of Boulogne, whose design ‘was chosen in com- 
petition. 

Very extensive works are in Se for the 
new ‘floating Gock to the west df'the jport,.on the 
site of @ ‘smaller dock, ‘m which ‘the ‘famous 
(flotilla of gun-boats intended for the invasion of 
Hngland was moored, but which gradually silted 
wp. ‘The works were commenced in 1860, ‘and 
‘are expected ito ‘be completed iin the course of 
mext year. The new dotk covers ‘dbout seven- 
teen acres:; ‘the entrance iis on the morth sille 
instead ‘of ‘on ‘the <east, «as formerly, and the 
waterway between the jetties will:be consider- 
‘ably ‘increased when the ‘works are finished. 

The Calais railway is proceeding very slowly, 
but appears to be really approaching completion. 
It has now invaded the ‘garden of the Tintelle- 
ries, which ‘it crosses in an open cutting, and 
thence ‘passes, by a ‘tunnel, under ‘part of the 
fortifications of the upper'town, and finally runs 
into ‘the terminus of the Northern of France 
Railway at Capécure, with a very sharp curve, 
by a bridge over the River Liane. 

A new fish-market is building on the Quai des 
‘Bains, ‘which will wery materially add to the 
‘comfort anf ‘convenience of ‘the city. The 
‘market, which occupies:a ‘wedge-shaped piece of 
ground between the Ruede )’Amiral Bruix and 
the quay, nearly opposite the Hétel des Bains, 
covers an area of about 15,000 square feet, and 
has a frontage of nearly 150 feet towards the 
port. It will contain separate markets for the 
wholesale and retail trade, an auction mart for 
the sale of fish, a large assembly-room for trade 
meetings, and offices for the various employés. 
The stone is from Creil, near Paris, with the 
exception of that used for the basement, ‘which 
is from 'the:quarries of Marquise, near Boulogne, 
and the roof is to be of wrought iron. The 
architect:is M. Léroux, of Paris, and the proba- 
ble cost ‘will be:about 8,000. There is no con- 
tract, but the work is to be measured and \priced 
according to a schedule. 

There are but few new secular buildings 
erected of late years, but those few are generally 
in good taste. The new bank of M. Adam, late 
mayorof Boulogne, is a very successful work of 
its kind; and a house in ‘the Rue Napoléon, 
belonging to M. Devisme, and another in the 
Rue du Bras d’Or, now erecting, are among ‘the 
notable examples of recent improvements. 

The building of the cathedral is still going on, 
under the constant supervision of M. )’ Abbé 
Haffreingue, who has devoted more than forty 
years of untiring devotion to the work, which is 
now almost finished, at least as far as the body 
of the church is concerned, and will, I trust, 
shortly be sufficiently completed to enable the 
self-sacrificing founder to see his designs realized 
before his death. This enterprising man is not 
satisfied with merely completing the fabric of 
the cathedral, but has commenced decorating 
the Lady-Chapel and the round church at the 
east end in fresco, which is being executed by 
M. Soulacourt, of Paris, and already considerable 
progress has been made. The crypt under the 
cathedral is very interesting, and contains some 
very fine thirteenth century painting, and some 
curious Romanesque work, although it is to be 
regretted that the ancient wall-painting has 
been supplemented by some modern imitation, 
as well as some figures of saints in chiaroscuro 
of a most barbarous character. 

The church of St. Alphonse, in the Rue 
Wissocq, has just been cleaned and redecorated, 
the capitals carved, and the roof diapered with 
gold stars on a blue ground. This church is by 
Mr. Hansom, of Clifton, and was consecrated in 
1860. It has a wide nave, and the groined roof 
gives it a lofty appearance; but the details are 
unmistakably English in character, and the 
general effect is very cold and depressing. 

The Church of Saint Francois de Salles, at 
Bréquerecque, by the same architect, is a much 








—= 
construction. Its style is Romanes : 
plan and details are quite French re pe ont its 
and consequently more appropriate 4 
cality. The church exhibits, also, ma 
ingenious peculiarities of design which are Wort; 
of remark, the confessionals being gron ty 
gether in an arcade on the south 
nave, and the stations of the Cross a; 

‘by bas-reliefs on the walls, by which en 
wery ugly features which disfigure most Roman 
@atholic ‘Churches are made subservient to the 


side of the 


eg instead of spoiling it, as ig usually 
ithe: 


ease. The capitals of the columns, corbels 
d&c., which:are intended to be carved are, for the 
‘present, left in block,—a common practigg in 
Boulogne. Thegrille enclosing the Ladye Chapel 
is a literal copy of the celebrated one from thg 
Cathedral ‘at Viterbo, and was executed, I un. 
derstand, ‘by Messrs. Hart. The high altar is of 
stone, and is ‘very well carved; there is a fing 
wooden pulpit, and a very ghastly mort 
chapel at the western end, covered with death's 
heads and cross-bones in'the worst possible taste 
‘both from an esthetic as well as from 4 
b¥sligious point:of view. 
The Museum, which is located in a 
‘building formerly called the Grand Séminaire, g 
missionary college which was suppressed during 
the Revolution of '94, contains a very respectable 
collection of antiquities, chiefly donations— 

“eBvery clime and age 

-Gunibled together ; ‘celtsand calumets 

‘ “and snowshoe, ‘toys in lava, ‘fans 

‘Of sandal, amber, ancient rosaries, 

‘Laborious orient ivory sphere in sphere, 

The cursed Muleyan crease, and’ battle chibs 

‘From’ the isles‘df\palm.”’ 


Tennyson’s words describe their arrangement, 
or rather want of arrangement, admirably, and 
‘the effect upon the mini, upon looking over the 
miscellaneous curiosities, isssomething very little 
short of a nightmare. The Natural History 
objects are, however, very ‘well arranged, and 
there is every facility afforded ‘for study and 
comparison. The country to which each specimen 
belongs is indicated by the colour of ‘the ticket 
on which its name is written thus :—WYellow sig. 
nifies it is a native of Asia; blue, Africa; green, 
America ; rose, Australia,; white, Europe; blue 
stripe, Department of Pas de Calais. 

There are a few Egyptian antiquities, probably 
some of the spoils of Egypt under the First 
Napoleon; among others, two very fine sarco- 
phagi, one with the mummy partly unrolled, 
standing upright, and grinning horribly at the 
spectator. There are some Greek and Htruscan 
wases, a very large Greek wine-jar in excel- 
‘lent preservation, and a fine Romanesque font 
from Wierre-aux-Bois, about ten miles from 
Boulogne, which has lately been added to'the 
museum, 

Boulogne exhibits a very good example on 4 
small scale of the advantages of an appropriate 
system of street-naming. The names of all the 
streets are affixed in conspicuous positions im 
white letters on a blue ground, apparently 
enamelled on iron. The ancient names have been 
generally retained; and where any alteration 
has been made, it has been with an object: thus 
the Rue de I’Hcu is now called the Bue Napo- 
Iéon,—a change which sufficiently indicates its 
date.as well as its purpose. In others'the altera- 
tion ‘has been made with the intention of doing 
honour to some distinguished citizen: thus the 
Rue Tant-pour-tant-Paie is now called the Rue 
de l’Amiral Bruix, and the open gpaee in front 
of the Hétel Christol is called the Place Frédenie 
Sauvage, in memory of Frédéric Sauvage, who 18 
said to have discovered the principle of the screw- 
propeller, and who was a native of Boulogne, 
where he was born in 1786. There are few traits 
of character more agreeable than the respect and 
recognition which celebrated men receive 2 
French provincial towns from their fellow towns- 
men. In the case of Frédéric Sauvage, it 18 
intended to erect a statue in the:centre of the 
square called by his name; and it would seem 
that the Boulonnais are not alive alone to the 
merits of their compatriots only, ‘as'they have 
resolved to erect astatue to Dr. Jenner, to — 
memorate the introduction of vaecination te 
France, which took place at Boulogne, ee 
statue, which is of bronze, will be shortly pl ' 
on the Quaides Bains. Whenever the name 0 


a street indicates its position or direction, it has 
been preserved, and some of the names ytd 
point out ancient localities which would o 
wise have. been overlooked or forgotten. = 
‘Rue du Jeu de Paume, the Rue des eae» age 
Anglaises, and Rue de ]’Ancienne Comédie 


The 





more pleasing building, and is of yet; more recent 
fe 


cases in point, and many others might 
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——— 
‘ » but these are sufficient to illustrate 
entioned :phical value of old names. 
+ the Rue du Chateau, close to the cathedral, 
lived and died Lesage, and the house is indicated 
a neat marble tablet over the door, upon 
which is written, in gold letters, “ Ici est mort 
pAuteur de Gil Blas, en 1747.” Nothing could 
pe more simple or appropriate than this inscrip- 
tion, which was placed by the Société Agricole 
of Boulogne, and recals, by the omission of 
’s name, an observation of Thackeray’s, 
made, I think, at the Literary Fund dinner, 
gome year’s 2g0, that “ Gil Blas is as real and as 
aman as the Duke of Lerma; and, I be- 
jieve,” continued he, “a good deal more so.” I 
eommend this tablet to the attention of Mr. 
Cowper and those gentlemen who fear that the 
adoption of a similar method of recording where 
our distinguished men lived and died would 
depreciate the value of house property. In this 
instance the memorial positively embellishes 
and makes interesting an otherwise common- 
Jace house, and Ido not know why the same 
result may not be obtained in England. In the 
Rue St. Jean, in the upper town, not far from 
the Rue du Chateau, died Thomas Campbell. Is 
there no English club or association who will do 
for the author of “The Battle of the Baltic” 
what the Société Agricole has done so grace- 
fally for the author of “ Gil Blas” ? Churchill, 
the poet and satirist, died at Boulogne,—it is 
said in the Rue Neuve Chaussée,—but the house 
is nob known. Joun Hess. 








CONTINENTAL NEWS. 


The Rhine.—The Queen of Prussia has caused 

a monument; to be erected at Coblentz, to com- 
memorate the opening of the great railway 
bridge which now connects that city with all the 
chief lines east of the Rhine. It consists of a 
plinth and column, 28 ft. high, resting on a base 
composed of two steps. The Prussian eagle 
surmounts the capital, and the plinth bears an 
inscription descriptive of the circumstances in- 
tended to be commemorated. The beautiful 
ruins of the old castle of Godesberg, which will be 
remembered by all our Rhine-travelled readers 
as coming immediately after Bonn on the up- 
ward journey, is about to be taken down, having 
been sold by public auction on the 11th October, 
together with about fifty acres of the surround- 
ingland. What a pity!——Thomas 4 Kempis 
is about to have a monument erected to his 
memory, at Kempen, his native place. Kempen 
isasmall town near Dusseldorf, on the road to 
Cleves. The Queen of Prussia, on passing 
through the town, on her late trip to Cleves, 
took the opportunity, on being presented with a 
copy of Thomas 4 Kempis’s works, to place a 
sum at the disposal of the burgomaster for this 
purpose. Professor Steinle has painted a 
large picture, to be placed over the altar at the 
Church of the Minorites at Cologne, which we 
mentioned as undergoing thorough ‘restoration. 
The picture will cost 6,000 thalers, of which one- 
third has been voted by the Rhenish Art Union. 
Hamburg.—A large lunatic asylum, the first 
stone of which was laid in December, 1861, has 
just been completed. The buildings are in 
detached groups, the principal one consisting of 
4 hospital, having a frontage (towards the south) 
of 580 feet, and two wings at right angles, each 
250 feet long. Some 30 yards distant is another 
building 500 ft. long, forming the fourth side of 
the square at the back of south elevation. This 
building is fitted up with cells for the reception 
of noisy or violent patients, and will have the 
rs and walls lined with an elastic preparation 
composed of India rubber and cork shavings. A 
third group consists of what is called the Board- 
ing House, designed to receive such patients as 
ve the means to secure superior comforts and 
accommodation, paying from 51. to 101. per month. 
Smaller detached buildings, as the chief physi- 
clan's residence, lodges, stabling, and coach- 
ouses, complete the establishment, which has 
been fitted up throughout with all the improve- 
ments and conveniences of the day. Messrs. 
ep leea & Schrader were the architects. 
© tower of the church of St. Nicholas, which 
Was built from the designs of Mr. G. G. Scott, is 
vancing towards completion. The funds have, 
hgh suffered considerably, now that the 
se itself is finished, and hence the progress 
wil 1 18 but a slow one. The tower and spire 
ie bg 452 ft. high. A very handsome stone 
: - has lately been placed in the church, 
_ ety executed in England. A society has 


Just been formed for the purpose of erecting cheap 














working-men’s dwellings, a step likely to be pro- 
ductive of much good, and one which will soon be 
imitated in other overcrowded German cities. 
Italy.—The church of Santa Maria del Fiore 
at Florence is about to have afagade. Thecom- 
mittee is engaged in considering the designs 
which have been received in competition, anc 
which are now publicly exhibited. A soldier, 
whilst bird-nesting among the ruins of the old 
monastery of the Fratelli Umiliati at Pistoje, 
was fortunate enough to discover a large silver 
goblet, richly chased and ornamented with 
figures in relievo. Connoisseurs of course de- 
clare it to be the work of Benvenuto Cellini. 











BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


THE students’ classes for Session 1864-65, 
have been formed in conformity with a resolu- 
tion adopted at the council meeting of July 4th, 
1864, for the purpose of helping the students iio 
acquire a greater knowledge of their art than 
can be obtained in the routine of the various 
offices in which they are engaged; but any or 
all of the classes are open to other members of 
the society. The course of study is to be pro- 
gressive, and is intended to be preparatory to 
the examinations established by the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects. It may be com- 
prised under the following seciions :— 

1. The History of Architecture and the Sub- 

sidiary Arts. 

2. Drawing (a), from the Greek Antique and 
the best works of the Middle Ages. 

Drawing (8), from the Life, with Anatomi- 
cal Lectures. 

Drawing (c), Figure Composition. 

Drawing and Modelling (D), Painting in 
Tempera. 

3. Design—the Science of Construction and 
applied Mathematics, including Art 
Processes. 

4, Languages, applied to the Study of Archi- 
tecture. 

No student will be permitted to draw from the 
life, until the examiners are satisfied with the 
progress he has made in drawing from the round. 
The fee for each student or other member for 
the course will be half-a-guinea, to be paid on 
entering his name. The classes were to com- 
mence on November 9th, and various lectures 
have been arranged for. 








THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION AT THE 
AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


Tus exhibition terminated on Monday, on 
which occasion the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer presided. The honorary secretary, at the 
closing meeting, read a statement detailing 
the statistics and success of the Exhibition. 
During the eighteen days and evenings on 
which it had been open 196,926 persons visited 
the hall. It was the intention of the com- 
mittee to award prizes, 81 of the first-class, 
76 of the second, and 179 of the third; besides 
ten special prizes. The prizes would be in the 
form of a certificate in the Renaissance style of 
Italian art. It was arranged that each certifi- 
cate should be signed by Earl Russell, who 
opened the Exhibition, and by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who was then closing it, and by 
the Earl of Shaftesbury. The presentation would 
take place in January next, and most probably in 
Exeter Hall, on which occasion the Earl of 
Shaftesbury would preside. Mr. Gladstone, at the 
conclusion of his speech,said:—‘ The example 
you have set has already led to such resulis that 
I could give you a list of towns and places in 
which it is contemplated to hold similar exhibi- 
tions. Let us not, therefore, in speaking of this 
Exhibition as having reached its natural termina- 
tion in the sense that the doors of the hall will be 
closed—let us not forget that it still possesses 
its moral force and social promise. Let us hope 
that it will be the happy parent of mary chil- 
dren, and that it will help to confirm in the 
minds of the labouring community the useful 
lessons they have already learned, and will like- 
wise prove to be the effective means for leading 
them onwards in the path, not of illusory and 
unsubstantial, but of true and real progress, and 
of healthful and Christian civilization.” The 
committee, we learn, will relieve those noblemen 
and gentlemen who put down their names 
for various amounts as a guarantee fund of 
liability, and will have a surplus which will 
render such fund unnecessary on any future oc- 


better prizes and other inducements to the 
development of the talent and industry of the 
working classes, and will extend the exhibition 
to the artisans of the whole metropolis ; and thus, 
it is expected, fill the galleries as well as the 
basement of the Agricultural Hall with useful 
and valuable novel productions. 








CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES. 


Mr. J. Harris writes from St. Alban’s,— 
Seeing the number of statements afloat with re- 
gard to the length of the various cathedrals, I 
have made this church my study, believing that 
our venerable pile exceeded them all in length. 
Chauncy, Clutterbuck, and Carter give it ag 
600 ft.; Buckler gives it 556 ft., and it is so 
stated in a guide published by Mr. Langley, of 
High-street. I have measured the same, and 
the extreme length from the westernmost point 
of the buttresses of the great west porch to the 
easternmost point of the buttresses of the lady 
chapel, I find to be exactly 556 ft. I think the 
following table will be found pretty accurate :— 
St. Alban’s, 556 ft.; Winchester, 553 ft.; Ely, 
532 ft. ; York, 520 ft.; Westminster, 511 ft. 

Mr.C.J. Palmer has said as to St. Nicholas’, Yar+ 
mouth,—This church measures from east to west 
230 ft., and in width, exclusive of the transepts; 
110 ft. It is wider than any English cathedrat 
church,—York being in width, 104 ft. ; St. Paul's, 
102 ft.; Norwich, 97 ft.; Winchester, 86. ft.> 
Durham, 81 ft.; Lincoln, 80 ft.; and Ely, Peter- 
borough, and Salisbury, 78 ft. The width of St. 
Michael’s, Coventry, with its spacious double 
aisles, is, I believe, 104 ft. 

“Clericus” says the dimensions of the purely 
parochial church of Holy Trinity, in Hull, as 
stated in Sheahan’s “ History of Hull,” just pub- 
lished, are as follow :— 

“The edifice is 272 ft., long from east to west, 
the length of the nave being 144 ft. The breadth 
of the nave of the transept under the tower is- 
28 ft.; the length of the choir, 100 ft.; the 
breadth of the nave of the church is 172 ft. ; the 
length of the transept, 96 ft.; and the breadth 
of the choir, 70 ft. It covers an area of about 
25,640 superficial feet. 

Of Tewkesbury Abbey Church, an inhabitant 
writes,—The dimensions of Tewkesbury Abbey, 
in particular as respects its length, will not very 
frequently be equalled, I think. They are thus 
given in “ Bennett’s History of Tewkesbury :”— 
Length from east to west (inside building), 
317 ft. 2 in.; length of transept, north to south, 
122 ft.; breadth of nave, 71 ft.; height of west 
window, Norman arch, 65 ft. It is stated that 
before the demolition of the lady chapel the 
building was at least 100 ft. longer. 








ARCH ZZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


On the 4th, the first meeting for the season of 
the members of the Archzological Institute was 
held, the Marquis Camden in the chair. Numbers 
of objects of archzeological interest were displayed 
on the table. 

The Marquis Camden, in opening the proceed- 
ings of the meeting, congratulated the members 
on having been honoured with the patronage of 
the Prince of Wales, and on the success of their 
last annual congress at Warwick. 

Dr. Rock noticed with regret the loss of 
Mr. Winston, and attributed his lamented death 
partly to the excitement of attending the con- 
gress at Warwick. 

The first papers read were communications 
from Mr. H. Ross, in reference to excavations 
recently made on the supposed site of the Roman. 
Vagniace, with notes by Mr. Purnell on 
“Othona.” There appears to be some uncer- 
tainty respecting the date and the uses of the 
principal building yet discovered on the supposed: 
Roman site, and whether it was, in fact, erected 
by the Romans, though the remains of walls in 
the neighbourhood contained numerous Roman 
tiles. It was not clear whether the building 
was intendéd for a beacon or a church, or was. 
merely a barn. 

A communication was read from Mr. Albert 
Way and Mr. G. Scharf on some paintings from 
Amberley Castle, near Arundel, mentioned in 
our last, of the time of the Emperor Maximilian, 
three of which were exhibited. They represented 
the figures of three females clad in male armour, 
and decorated with emblematical devices. The 
paintings were on oak; and a discussion ensued 
as to the name of the artist by whom they were 
painted, the authors of the paper having attri- 
buted them to Theodor Bernardi. 








casion, Next year they will be able to offer 
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DECAY OF WOOD CARVINGS. 


Tue “ Report of the Commission appointed to 
inquire into the causes of decay in wood carvings 
and the means of preventing and remedying the 
effects of such decay” has been printed for the 
use of the Department of Science and Art, 
who appointed the Commission with the view of 


preserving the valuable decorative examples be- 
longing to the public, and now in the South 
Kensington Museum. 

The conclusions arrived at by the reporters,— 
Messrs. T. Graham, J. O. Westwood, W. G. 
Rogers, P. Graham, J. C. Robinson, J. Webb, 
J. G. Crace, and G. Wallis, are as follows :— 


*¢1, That the action of the worm may be arrested and the 
worm itself destroyed by vaporisation, more especially 
by the vapour of benzine, as appears from the experi- 
ments reported, and also from the successful results 
arrived at in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, in the de- 
struction of the book-worm. 

It will be advisable to have a room sufficiently large to 
take in any piece of carved work or furniture which may 
be required by the Museum and which may show symp- 
toms of decay. This room should be so constructed that 
it can be closed and made as perfectly air-tight as pos- 
sible, but with means of renewing the benzine placed in 
saucers from time to time as it evaporates, without open- 
ing the ordinary means of access or entering the chamber; 
as also of ready ventilation after the objects are con- 
sidered to have been sufficiently treated and before any 
person enters the room for the purpose of removing them. 

The process must always be carried out during the 
spring and early summer months, according to the state 
of the temperature and the observations of those in charge 
of the carved work, as to the action of the worm, which is 
manifested by the fine dust falling from the worm-holes, 
crevices, &c. 

II. That the practicability of complete restoration of 
carved work is fully shown in the results of Mr. Rogers’s 
labours at Belton, as detailed. 


however, as to the restoration of gilded carved work, and complete destruction. 


of panels on which re. have been painted and which 
have been attacked by the worm, presents difficulties 
which, at present, there seems to be no means of over- 
coming, as in neither case could the objects be immersed 
in water or submitted to the action of gelatine. That the 
worm could be destroyed ra vaporisation, as in all other 
cases, appears certain, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the vapour of the benzine would influence either the 
gilding of the one or the colours of the other, especially if 
applied in the latter case to the back of the picture. 


II, That after the worm has been destroyed by the, 
ere 


course of action proposed, further attacks from it can be 
prevented ~ treating the carved work with a solution of 
corrosive su 

methylated spirits of wine, or parchment size, according 
to the surface character of the carving or wood-work ; 
the strength of the solution in each case being, as before 


stated, sixty grains of the chloride of mercury to apint of | | 
| ings. 


fluid, whether spirits of wine or parchment size. 
Before concluding this report, we beg to recommend 


Various infusions have been used for saturation, 
amongst which creosote a — to be the most effective. 
It has, in fact, been found that the woodwork of the jetties 
at Plymouth saturated with creosote have resisted the 
action of the marine insects which have done so much 
damage to the wooden marine erections all round the 
coast, 

A strong infusion of’colocynth and quassia, spirits 
of turpentine, expressed juice of green walnuts, and pyro- 
ligneous acid, have all been proposed. In hot climates 
the ravages of the Anobium on books has been prevented 
by washing their backs with a fluid compound of corro- 
sive sublimate (ten ‘grains) and four ounces of alcohol, 
and the paste used in the book-covers is there also mixed 
with alcohol. 

Herr Temmnick preserved his books from the Anobium 
by dipping them in a solution of quassia. Except on a 
small scale, however, the saturation of furniture seems 
scarcely practicable. Fumigation seems, however, to be 
more available. For small objects I know no better plan 
to destroy the Anobium than that which has been adopted 
successfully at the Bodleian Library, on my recommenda- 
tion, against the book-worm, namely, to inclose a number 
of volumes in a box, shutting quite close, and placing a 
small quantity of benzinein a saucer at the bottom of the 
case. The same plan might be adopted with small orna- 
mental woodworks, inclosing them in glass cases shut as 
nearly air-tight as possible. This plan, in fact, seems to 
me the most ‘efficacious, and answers one of the special 
questions submitted to the Commission.” 


On the subject of restoration, according to the 
report of the Commission, some facts communi- 
cated by Mr. W. G. Rogers are the most im- 
portant, and may be considered as decisive as to 
the practicability of restoring the most delicate 
works to as nearly as possible their original con- 
dition, and even by this restoration rendering 
them proof against the attack of the larvae in 
future. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


limate (chloride of mercury) either in, 


that as there is some uncertainty as to the fact whether | 


all the ova of the beetle deposited in one year become 
developed to the worm state in the next, it is desirable 
that the two cases in which the experiments tried by the 
secretary, Mr. George Wallis, during the spring and 


early summer months of 1863, should be kept with the | 


specimens, intact, until after Midsummer, 1864, in order 
that Mr. Wallis may observe whether any worms or 
beetles make their appearance during the ensuing season. 
This lis specially desirable in the case treated with ben- 
zine,” 

In respect to these cases, Mr. Wallis adds a 
memorandum, in which he says :— 


‘*It would appear that the ova deposited previous to 


the objects being subjected to the action of chloroform or |. 


benzine were not ali developed in 1863, the season in 
which the experiments were made; and that in any future 
action based on the experiments reported, this fact should 
be taken into account, and the vaporisation repeated more 
frequently than would otherwise have been necessary if all 
the ova of one year were developed and came to maturity 
_ in the next.” 


A report to the Commission itself, by Mr. 
Westwood, their colleague, who is Hope professor 
of Zoology at Oxford, says :— 


‘* The insects which in this country are found to be the 
most injurious from their habit of burrowing into the wood 
of furniture, me to three species of beetles of small 
size and cylindrical in form (the better to enable them to 
work their way through the burrows in the wood) belong- 
ing to the family Ptinide, and known under the systema- 
tic names of Ptilinus pectinicornis, Anobium striatum, and 
Anobium tessellatum, 

* * * 

I have had the deal flooring of an underground room 
destroyed by the Anobium striatum, and they are also 
equally destructive to beams and rafters of houses, 
churches, &c., making their entrance at the ends if the 
beams have been varnished (which of .course teaches us 
that the ends of the beams should be rendered obnoxious 
to them (by coats of paint or saturation). In the perfect 
state, the insects of the genus Anobium are well known 
under the name of the ‘‘death watch,” as these insects 
gee the ticking noise occasionally heard in old houses. 

t is also the Anobium striatum which is so injurious in 
ps oe the ae Seen through entire volumes, 
and feeding upon the paper, and especially the pusted 
‘backs of the Seeks. visi . e 1 

The destruction of these insects, when inclosed in arti- 
eles of furniture, is by no means easy, although with care, 
much mischief might be prevented. 
‘the wood with some obnoxious fluid previous to its being 
ised up in the manufacture of objects of value would, I 
should think, be beneficial. 
course the size of the object affords a greater or less de- 
— of facility in operations for the destruction of the 


In the cases of articles where many smaller picces of 


‘wood are joined together saturation would be dangerous 
as would also th2 placing of small objects in tin boxes an 
subjecting them to heat by plunging the tin case into 

iling water (a practice which we employ te destroy the 
grubs which get into our insect boxes). 


The saturation of 


When manufactured, of 





**In 1855 the carvings by Grinling Gibbons, at Belton 
House, were in such a condition as to renderit absolutely 


The important question, | Necessary that something should be done to prevent their 


o this end, they were placed in 
the hands of Mr. Rogers, who undertook to experiment 
upon their restoration. This gentleman reports that the 
first step he took was to have the various pieces photo- 
raphed, as a means of recording the position of each 
fetail of the ornamentation, &c. The whole of the works 
were in a serious state of decay, portions being completely 
honeycombed by the worm. In order to destroy or pre- 
vent any future development of the insect within the 
wood, Mr. Rogers caused the whole to be saturated with 
a strong solution of corrosive sublimate (chloride of mer- 
ty) in water. The colour of the wood, however, suf- 
so seriously by the action of the mercury, that it 
was found necessary to adopt some means of restoring the 
original tint. This was effected by ammonia in the first 
instance, and subsequently by a slight treatment with 
muriatic acid. After this, the interior of the wood was 
injected with vegetable gum and gelatine, in order to fill 
up the wt and strengthen the fabric of the carv- 
A varnish of resin, dissolved in spirits of wine, was 
afterwards spread on the surface, and then the dismem- 
bered pieces were put together in conformity with the 
photographs tsken, as records, _ to the work of 
restoration having been commenced. 

In order to ascertain the present condition of these 
carvings seven years after the operations detailed had 
been completed, Mr. Rogers, at the request of the Com- 
mission, communicated with the Hon. Edward Cust, one 
of the trustees of the Earl Brownlow, who desired him to 
communicate with the clerk of the works at Belton, Mr. 
G. A. Lowe.” 


In Mr. Lowe’s reply, he says,—“I am glad to 
inform you there is never any appearance of 
worm dust from the very beautiful carving by 
Gibbons since you preserved it some years back.” 








THE NEW PIER FOR WESTON-SUPER- 
MARE. 


A company was lately started with the view of 
constructing a pier, the capital being 20,0001. in 
2,000 shares of 101. each. The site fixed upon 
is opposite the island of Bernbeck, the northern 
point of the bay on which the town is situate, 
the object being to connect the island with the 
main land. The pier will start from the main 
land from a stone abutment. On that will be 
placed ‘stone buildings, which will be used as 
toll-houses, between which will be entrance- 
gates in style with the structure. The main 
body of the pier, which will be 1,000 ft. in 
length, and in width 20 ft., will rest on wrought- 
iron columns, and the roadway will be of wood, 
covered with asphalte. On either side of that a 
continuous line of seats will form an agreeable 
lounge for visitors. On the island of Bernbeck, 
which will form the head of the pier, it is pro- 
posed to construct some abutments and orna- 
mental towers, to correspond with those at the 
opposite end, and the island itself will be laid 
out in esplanades, pavilions, refreshment-rooms, 
&c. Astand will be provided fora band. At 
the further extremity of the island a breakwater 
will be formed, with pier, so as to afford shelter 
for steamers and yachts at all states of tide and 
in fine weather. The engineer of the under- 
taking is Mr. E. Birch, C.E., of London; and the 
contractor is Mr. D. Climie, of Shrewsbury. 
Almost the whole of the ironwork is ready for 
fixing. The foundation-stone has just been laid, 
the occasion being observed as a holiday, with 
procession, bell-ringing, &c. 


es 


VALUE OF LAND IN THE ISLE OF 
WIGHT. 


COMPENSATION CASE, 


Art the end of last month aj s) 
the George Inn, Yarmouth, toe the pupal « 
deciding on the value of certain lang = 
property of Mr. Benjamin Cotton, of Afton Hons e 
of which the Government has taken Possession’ 


for the purpose of carrying out the contemplated 
improvements in making roads, &€.; the aboy 
gentleman appearing as claimant for a s 
sum than had been offered him, and the Secre 


tary at War appearing by his representatives as 
the respondent. 

Mr. H. T. Cole appeared for the claimant and 
Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., appeared for the respondent 
Mr. Cole, in addressing the jury, said the claim 
sent in amounted to the sum of 1,928). 17s, 64 
The land taken by the respondents was 3 acres 
1 rood, and 3 perches, across Afton Down, fo. 
which Government offered 70I., but afterwards 
increased their offer to 1001. 


Mr. W. T. Stratton, architect, Newport: In 195 
Mr. Cotton an offer for about pee aoe and . bane 
offered him 100/, a year for six acres and a half, which he 
— : he ing 9% vag’ . 

y the jury: I have had experience in building yj 
round Ventnor, Bonchurch, i: they are built be 
from 100 ft. to 300 ft. above the level of the sea. at 
Shanklin, above 300 ft.; at Blackgang, 388 ft.; and at 
Alum Bay, about 200 ft. I value the land actually taken 
as building land, at 8/. per acre per annum. From A to 
B on the plan, 1 rood 23 perches, at 1/. per annum, agri. 
cultural value, at thirty years’ purchase, and 25 per cent 
on a forced sale, at 154. From B toC the central portion, 
containing 1 acre, 1 rood, 27 perches, I value as uilding 
land at 8/. per acre, 261/. 1s, From C to D, 1 acre, } 
roods, and 9 perches, I value at 1. per acre, and 25 per 
cent. for a forced sale at 582, 2s. 6a, The damage by 
severance of the land between C and D, at 135/,; ditto, 
B and C, 6291. 1s.; ditto, B to C, 797/., making a total of 
1,895/. 4s. 6d. 

Mr. F, Newman, architect, Ryde : I valued it as building 
land at 9/. per acre, and damage and compulsory sale 
included at 1,9162. 13s. 

Mr. J. Jolliffe, a builder: My value is 101. per acre as 
—_, land. I pay myself from 201, to 25l. per acre in 
more sheltered places. I have had applications for land 
at 600 ft. above the sea, and for my a as a residence 
for a clergyman, and the house is 300 ft. above the sea, 
where I can get even the most delicate plants to grow. 

Mr. E. C. Robins examined: I am an architect in Lon. 
don, and I have been acquainted with Freshwater for ten 
years. I visit it every year, and I agree with Mr. Strat- 
ton’s evidence. I was consulted in 1860, and I then 
recommended that a portion of this land should be laid 
out for building purposes; but I consider that the road 
Sg do considerable damage to the Down as building 

and, 


Other evidence on the part of the claimant 
having been given,— 


Mr. F. J. Clarke was examined, on the part of the 
Secretary-at-War: I am the senior member of Fare- 
brother, Clarke, & Lye, of London. The land in question 
is not building land, and as Down land I value’it at 8s, an 
acre, its agricultural value, or 121. fee simple. The land 
taken is 3 acres, 1 rood, which, at 25 years’ purchase, I 
value at 39/., and 20 per cent. for compulsory sale, 8/., 
making a total of 47/. I have frequently had to sell land 
of a similar description, and in my judgment I can’t see 
that any injury will be done to it by this military road, 
and as it is to be an open road, there can be no appre- 
ciable damage done. 

Mr. Oakley, of the firm of Smith, Son, & Oakley: I 
valued the land taken away for the road at 8s. per acre per 
annum. There were about 12 acres severed from the 
rest; and although there was no fence, no injury could 
arise to the sheep, because they could run across the road, 
and the farm would let for just as much as it did now, if 
15 acres of it were taken off, and the road made. 

Mr. C. Lee, London: I value this as very good Down 
land, at 10s. per acre, taken at thirty years’ purchase, 
with 20 ed cent. for compulsory sale, at 54/, 15s. It is 
not -~ le for building purposes, being too much ex- 
posed. : 

Mr. H. Hunt, architect : I shall confine oe to 
this land being building land; and I don’t t ink it is, or 
every piece of land which you may get access to may De 
considered as building land, and there is not sucha demand 
for houses here as to justify persons in speculating in t 
exposed place. ip, f 

r. John Clutton, surveyor to the Commissioners & 
Woods and Forests: I am also a farmer, and a F 
acquainted with the value of land in the island. I sho ‘ 
put the value of the land taken for this military road a 
6s. or 8s, per acre for the whole, but as a strip, I sho 
say 10s, per acre, at thirty years’ purchase. The “ Fi 
adds to the value of the property. Theland has no build- 
ing value whatever. h 

r. Hawkins addressed the jury at very great lengt , 
and contended that Mr. Cotton would be amply compe? 
sated if the jury awarded him 50/7. for 

The jury, after deliberating amongst themselves a 
about an y ith returned a verdict, awarding the a 
the sum of 610/. 5s., with a note as to certain fencing t0 
appended as part of the arrangement. 





The amount awarded, it will be seen, was 
twelve times the sum named by the Government 
surveyors, though not quite one-third of the sum 
asked for the claimant. 

As to the actual value of land at Frenne 
an architect gives us the following facts :— 
the spring of the present year, he obtained a2 
offer of 12,0001. for 80 acres,—50 of these being 
the down land in question, and about 30 unl 
land : at the rate, therefore, of 1501. per acre IF 





this large area. This offer was declined, 2001. 
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eS. 
" ° . | This liabili , h , diated by Mr. Harri 
per a en ane ete eocren Laing tho | st the hearing, when he defended the action onthe ground | OPENING OF THE RIPLEY HOSPITAL, 
B e ? that the work and labour of the plaintiff is entirely value- LANCASTER. 


. 0 
ceived an Oe ‘Afton Down. This offer was like- 
Dom eclined,—2501. per acre being required,— 
et ich rate he is now negotiating the sale. 
. rs that levels have recently been taken 


peg of railway, part of which will unite 


Yarmouth with Freshwater. 








ARCHITECTS’ CLAIMS. 


f Foggett v. Harrison was recently tried at 

a p tat Preston. This was a claim for 501. by 
° jsintiff, an architect, of Blackburn, for the prepara- 
ion of plans, specifications, &c., for the erection of three 
vorj-detached villa residences, at East Cliff, Preston. It 
pi d that an advertisement was inserted in the 


rian of October 17th, 1863, by the defendant, Mr. 
Harrison, solicitor, for competitive designs for the build- 


d; and the plaintiff, among others, supplie 


od eget were accepted. Upon those designs he was 
instructed to prepare plans, &c., with a — alteration, 
The plans, specifica- 


in order to reduce the cost to 2,000/. i 
tions, &c., were made and sent in, and tenders advertised 
for upon them. Mr. William Pye, builder, of Preston, 
was the successful a his tender being 1,8972. 10s. 
The plans, &c., were su sequently still further altered, at 
defendant’s request, to reduce the cost. During this time 
negotiations-had been going on between the plaintiff and 
defendant as to the best means of defendant raising the 
money by a Joan for the erection of the houses, and the 
result was some delay, and ultimate failure to procure 
the money. On va Forge tag May, ——o “— ower 
ing that he had let the land to Mr. Pye; that plainti 
es send his charge in; and to be as reasonable as pos- 
sible, Subsequently plaintiff sent in his account, amount- 
ine to 651. Defendant objected to it as being too much, 
snd ultimately plaintiff, who showed defendant that he 
was entitled to 83/., reduced his claim to the amount now 
ged for, -_ on being refused payment commenced the 
t action. 

Por the plaintiff the evidence of Mr. Pownall, architect, 
Preston, one of sc —— — Ay the a —— 
competition, if such it co e called, was decided before 
defendant saw witness’s plans, though there was no time 
fixed for the plans to be sent in; that he had examined 
the plans and specifications in question, and had carefully 
noted the evidence given by Mr. Foggett, and was of 
opinion that the sum first charged was only a reasonable 
remuneration. He considered plaintiff entitled to pay- 
nent for making the second set of plans and specifications. 
Altogether, he considered Mr. Foggett entitled to 651. : 
he would not have —— sages for less. am work ~ % 
by Mr. Foggett would take him more than a month, 
pF Bet Witness was asked whether he had known 
instances of as great disparity in tenders as in the case 
before them, the highest being 2,500/. and the lowest 
1,9001., = — that he ery i 4 = 
examined as to the correctness of the plans, but said he 
— to give a correct answer without an ‘examina- 
tion of the specifications. 

Mr. William Pyo said he was a builder, residing in 
Preston, and sent in a tender for the buildings alluded to, 
which was accepted. He corroborated Mr. Pownall’s 
— as = ae disparit —— ene i on A 

intenders. He saw the plans and specifications 
in question at Mr. Harrison’s ph com and never saw a 
better set, and heard other builders say so too. He did 
not go on with the work ; but took the land at a rent from 
Mr. Harrison, Five per cent. was the customary charge 
vhen the works were carried out, and 2} per cent. if not 
— Pv i supposing the — ee — 
e alter the contracts were accepted, and the works 
= — out, he should consider the architect entitled 
full per-centage, 

For the daiendone it was urged that if the plans had 
been valuable for the purpose intended, 252. would have 
been 0 remuneration; but the plans were utterly un- 
Seon r - no yr _— carry them out, and t — 

re plaintiff was entitled to no remuneration for them. 
Fire out of the six tenders were at least 500/. over 2,0002. 
The defendant, being convinced that the work could not 
~ been se for ihe sum ae acon tg ee. Foggett 

.4ny competent person, abandoned the idea. It was 
quite true Mr, Pye iat come within the mark ; but, sup- 
yang Mr. Pye competent to carry the work out, Mr. 
Prato = _ his Honour that it could not possibly be 

y those plans, 

The defendant, in his evidence, admitted that it was in 
eminence of his inability to negotiate the loan upon 
tvourable terms that he let the land to Mr. Pye. Before 

‘he had not made any complaint respecting Mr. Fog- 
= Plans, Mr, Richard Veevers, land surveyor and 
builds” ager had hea ape age experience in 

» He examined the plans and specifications 
Wine the court, and supposin ‘cum to be unobjection- 
¢, 251. would very well pay for them. He did not think 
i Plans were pertect. In the event of the works being 
vu from them, it would be found when they got to the 
wr fe t8t floor bv it — be ee get 
the ceiling ° a hens not be 3 feet from the landing to 
» Mr, rs then pointed out several de- 
bon and: said the design was nothing but an elegant 
= head ser iy ht pee be _ y Racal: = 
Tas had they been worked upon. They ha 
the : 2 properly considered. Had made many he for 
to "aman of dwelling-houses. Did not think Mr. 
wha entitled to the per-centage he claims; nor 
cent ia ie — = himse of gh pk per 

; muar cases. He did not thin r. Foggett 

¥ d explain how the defects named could be met. It 
Utterly impossible to carry the works out upon 
here dae 8. It was possible for the contractors not to 
seh ced the defects, If the plans were workable five 
ise the five p be a fie remuneration, He would not 
2 ercent. 
ju ager evidence was led on either side, and Mr. Hulton, the 
Tespon ene the following decision :—‘‘ I have read the cor- 
tiderin the between the parties, and after carefully con- 
Dlaintiff fi © case, I direct a verdict to be entered for the 
Dlaintige C* the sum of 501. The terms on which the 
qomed were ascertained, and Mr. Harrison 
the Dlaintif plans and estimates which were furnished by 
ead to by MM, The contract with the builder was put an 
With the’, - T. Harrison on grounds entirely unconnected 
his lette ere action ; and the defendant afterwards, by 


telnowledged ge of May last, strongly and clearly 


d| given by the claimant. The notice given by the 


Witness was also | 


less. That defence having failed, the only question that 
remains to be considered is the amount of remuneration 
to which the Lyme is entitled ; and considering the 
labour bestowed by the plaintiff not generally connected 
with the profession of an architect, and the per centage 
agreed upon, I think the plaintiff is entitled to the sum I 
have named.” 








COMPENSATION CASES. 


Compensation by Railway Company to Lease- 
holder.—The case, Healey v. The Thames 
Valley Railway Company, in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, raised rather an important 
question of general application as to the pro- 
ceedings for compensation against public com- 
panies, and especially as to the notice to be 


claimant, the company having taken his lands, 
ran thus:—“ The said lands, &c., are held by me 
on lease, and are used partly as and for private 
grounds and partly for farming and agricaltural 
purposes ; and I claim 1,0301. as and for the value 
of my estate and interest in the lands, and as 
compensation for the damage that has been and 
will be sustained by me by reason of the lands 
being compulsorily taken, and by reason of the 
injuriously affecting the lands adjoining.” The 
question was whether this was a sufficient notice 
within the Act. The company made no offer 
upon it, and did not take proceedings to settle 
the compensation. Upon that the claimant 
brought his action to recover the full amount of 
his claim, 1,0301.; and at the trial it appeared 
that though he held under a lease for years, he 
had only about a year unexpired. Upon this it 
was objected that the proper procedure would 
have been before magistrates, and that the com- 
pany had been misled by the notice, and that it 
was not sufficient, as it did not state the nature 
of the claimant’s interest. The plaintiff reco- 
vered subject to this question. After some 
procedure on the question the court gave a 


rule absolute to set aside the verdict. 

Messrs. Routledge v. The London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway.—In the Lord Mayor’s Court, before Mr. Com- 
missioner Kerr. The claimants in this case were the well- 
nown publishing firm, whose premises in Farringdon- 
street have been taken for the purposes of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway. 

The jury having viewed the premises, 

The counsel and parties on each side were engaged in 
consultation for aconsiderable period, the result of which 
was, that a verdict was agreed to by consent for 7,5001., 
to carry interest from the date of the bond. 








ACCIDENTS. 


A FLoor of a publichouse, in Weaver-square, 
Leeds, has fallen into the ground-floor. One 
person was severely injured. The floor on a 
previous occasion had to be supported while it 
was occupied by a dancing party ; but in the pre- 
sent case only three persons were on the floor. 

A chimney - stack, recently erected at the 
chemical works of Messrs. Allhusen & Co. (the 
Tyne Chemical Works), at Gateshead, fell re- 
cently, but without injury to anybody. The 
chimney was partly erected about twelve 
months since, when it was left to settle, so as 
to gain solidity and strength, and when it was 
thought the structure was sufficiently firm the 
builders began to complete it. . Its height was 
240 ft. The builders finished the whole height 
about three weeks ago; then it began to show 
signs of weakness; and, from the force of the 
wind, perhaps, leaned considerably from the 
perpendicular. The workmen were ordered to 
raise a scaffold on the inside, that it might be 
taken down: a railing was placed around it; 
and the road which passes by was stopped, to 
preclude any possibility of a mishap. The work- 
men had barely reached the top of the scaffold- 
ing, when they became alarmed and left the 
place; and soon after the upper haif of the 
chimney, or about 100 ft., fell into the road. 
The recent heavy rains are blamed for keeping 
soft the mortar or cement used in the erection. 
The roof of a dwelling in North Shields has 
fallen in, destroying furniture, but not injuring 
any one. The wood was quite rotten. ; 
At Perth, about two-thirds of the new-built 
chimney-stalk, in connexion with the works of 
Messrs. Puller & Son, Mill-street, have fallen. 
Fortunately no one was injured by the falling 
bricks, most of the employés having left the 
work. The stalk, which was 160 ft. high, was 
just about finished, when it was observed to begin 
to swing, and Messrs. Puller gave orders to have 
it taken down: the workmen had been several 
hours engaged in undoing the work, and had only 





8 liability to compensate Mr. Foggett. 


left for a short time, when the fall took place. 


THE new Ripley Hospital, for the endowment 
of which the sum of 100,0001. has been given by 
Mrs. Ripley, in pursuance of the wish of her late 
husband, has been opened with fitting ceremonial 
observances. 

The hospital has been erected on a plot of 
ground adjoining the London and North-Western 
Railway, in the southern suburb of the town, 
and near Springfield Hall, which has recently 
been purchased by Mrs. Ripley, who intends 
residing there. The foundation stone was laid 
on the 14th of July, 1856, with great ceremony. 
The edifice is now complete, and has cost between 
30,0001. and 40,0001. The building has been 
erected from designs by Mr. John Cunningham, 
of Liverpool, architect: the contractor, Mr. C. 
Blades, of Lancaster. The hospitai is intended 
for the education, industrial training, and entire 
support of orphans and destitute children who 
are born in the county, or about Liverpool. The 
inmates will be subjected to industrial training. 
The children will be uniformly clothed ; the boys 
in dark brown. There are now 47 inmates, and 
that number will be gradually increased until it 
may reach 300 in all. The building is in the 
Pointed style. 








THE BUILDING TRADES. 


Bradford.—The journeymen plasterers in this 
town have struck work. Contrary to terms of 
their own, subsequent to an advance of wages in 
April last, the men, without previous notice, in- 
sist on the interval which may occur between 
dark and five o’clock, during the winter months, 
being paid as overtime, and refuse to work by 
candlelight unless the time after dark is so paid. 

Carlisle.—The following notice has been sent 
to the local Board of Health by the masons of 
this city :— 

** Committee Room, Gleaner Inn, 
Oct. 27, 1864. 
To the Master Builders of Carlisle. 

Sir,—We, the operative masons of Carlisle, have unani- 
mously agreed that our winter working rules be as fol- 
lows That our wages be 24s. per week from Nov. 11, 
1864, until March ist, 1865; Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, at 4s. 4d. per day, and Saturday 
2s. 4d.; total, 1/. 4s. Quarter time to be half-past nine 
nine o’clock for Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday; and quarter time for Saturday at half-past 
eight o’clock, Breakfast to commence Feb, 2nd, 1865.” 
The Board considered that there were generally 
two parties to an agreement, but in this case the 
masons had stipulated their own terms. As the 
document was not signed, the subject was left in 
the hands of the surveyor, who would be guided 
by the other masters in the town. 

Galashiels.—The contractor for making the 
Galashiels and Innerleithin railway tried a dan- 
gerous experiment the other night. He pro- 
posed a reduction of wages to three hundred 
navvies, who were standing round the door of 
his lone pay-office, about two miles from Gala- 
shiels. Ofcourse the pay-office was demolished 
at once; and, but for prompt concessions, there 
is little doubt that the contractor would have 
been demolished also. As it was, the indignant 
navvies trooped into Galashiels, where, being in- 
terfered with by the police in the riotous cele- 
bration of their triumph, they pulled down the 
station-house, and nearly killed two constables. 

Wurtemberg.—The Workmen’s Associations in 
Wurtemberg have presented a petition to the 
Chamber of Deputies for the abolition of the law 
which forbids artisans to marry without first ob- 
taining the consent of the police and of the 
Administration. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Middleton Cheney (near Banbury).—The work 
of restoration is going on at this church, under 
the direction of Mr. G. G. Scott, architect, The 
interior has been cleared of its many obstruc- 
tions. The walls have been cleaned down, and 
many coats of whitewash removed, and the 
natural surface of the stone exposed to view. 
The pillars and arches of the nave arcade are 
found to be very much mutilated, and require 
careful restoration. The chancel arch was 
found to be in a very bad state, and supported 
by pieces of timber from the top of the old oak 
screen. This has been entirely removed; the 
arch taken out and rebuilt; and the screen is to 
be restored. There is also to be a new screen 
dividing the chancel from the aisle (south side), 
in front of which the new oak stalls are to be 
placed. The fine old east window is to be filled 
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in with stained glass, supplied by Messrs. 
Morris, Marshall, & Faulkner, of London, in 
memory of the late Mr. William Crombe, of 
Banbury, and presented by his widow ; also the 
south window of chancel, in memory of the late 
Archdeacon Churton, formerly rector of this 
parish, and author of the “ Lives of the Founders 
of Brazen-nose College.” The chancel floor is 
to be laid with encaustic tiles, the nave with 
Hornton stone, in 18 in. squares. The floors will 
be lowered to their original level. The oak roofs 
which were found to be very defective, have 
been taken off, except the tie-beams of nave, 
which have been spliced and strengthened, and 
such of the timbers as were good have been re- 
used, and the old colouring and paintings pre- 
served. The roofs are to be covered with lead, 
externally. The walls have been underpinned, 
and the base courses and buttresses made secure. 
A new drain has been laid all round the build- 
ing. The walls will be restored and repointed. 
The north and south aisle windows are being re- 
stored. It was found that the tracery in most 
of the windows had been removed, and it is now 
being replaced in its original form. The east 
wall of the south aisle has been rebuilt, and the 
window made perfect. The pinnacles and para- 
pets of the tower are to be taken down and re- 
built, and the gutters reformed. A new light- 
ening conductor is also to be fixed. The cost is 
estimated at about 2,0007. Messrs. Davis, of 
Banbury, are the contractors, and Mr. H. Roome, 
clerk of the works. 

Bangor.—The new church at Bangor has been 
consecrated and opened. The church occupies a 
site to the eastward of the road leading from 
near the cathedral to Garth Ferry. The building 
consists of a nave, with north and south aisles, 
chancel, south porch in the second bay from the 
west end, a small turret spire at the east end of 
the south aisle, and a vestry in the same relative 
position to the north aisle. The lower story of 
the turret forms a porch at the east end of the 
nave, and a north doorway corresponds with 
that of the south porch. The vestry has a 
separate external entrance, and opens internally 
into the chancel. The style adopted by the 
architect, Mr. H. P. Horner, of Liverpool, is a 
plain type of the Early Decorated. The materials 
used are, externally, the hard dark grey whin- 
stone of the local quarries for walling, and light 
grey Anglesea limestone, from the Penmon quar- 
ries, held by the contractor, Mr. W. T. Rogers, 
for dressings. The general thickness of the 
plain walling, without the plaster, is 2 ft. 6 in., 
and of the turret-wall, 3ft. The visible stone- 
work, internally, is of Bath stone, from Corsham 
Down. The bearing-timbers and finished wood- 
work are of Baltic fir, oak being used for the 
communion railing, and other more important 
parts. The plain walling internally is plastered 
in stucco of a grey tint, without jointing, form- 
ing a slight contrast in colour with the Bath 
stone and the timbers. The nave comprises six 
bays, opening to the aisles by twelve arches, 
each 12 ft. 74 in. span, 8 ft. to the springing, and 
17 ft. to the crown. It is lighted at the west 
end by a five-light window, with traceried head 
(10 ft. in width, and 17 ft. in height of opening), 
and by a series of clerestory trefoil lights, 
eighteen on each side grouped in threes over 
each arch of thenave. There is also a quatrefoil 
gable light over the large west window. The roof 
is of open framed timber of simple carpentry, 
and is ceiled in plaster between the rafters. 
There are five windows of three lights each, with 
pointed segmental heads, in the side-walls of 
each aisle; and one three-light window, with 
equilateral arch-head, at the west end of each; 
and the north aisle has also light introduced by 
foliated piercings over the doorway on that side. 
The whole of these windows have simple geo- 
metrical tracery of somewhat varied form and 
their openings to the interior are splayed, and 
have pointed segmental covering arches. The 
chancel opens from the nave by a moulded arch, 
springing from shafted piers, with foliated 
capitals, the arch being in width between the 
piers 15 ft. 8in.; in height, from the nave-floor to 
the spring, 10 ft. 6in.; and to the crown, 
22 ft. 2in. The chancel, 25 ft. in length, has its 
floor raised two steps above that of the nave, 
and another step forms the kneeling space of the 
communion-rail. The east window, given by 
the Rev. E. Pughe, late vicar of Bangor, is of 
four lights, with tracery head, and is filled with 
a design on stained glass, from the establishment 
of Messrs. Forrest & Co., of Liverpool. There is 
a trefoil gable light over it, also in stained glass. 
The turret is of simple square form. It passes 
from the square shape to that of an unequal- 


sided octagon, at the belfry story, by angular 
splays and sets-off, and comprises a ringers’ loft 
and space for a light peal of bells. The spirelet, 
which is built an octagon on plan, with a convex 
entasis, and has its angles marked by slightly- 
relieved ribs, springs from eight gabled slopes 
over the belfry-lights and the four smaller sides 
of the octagon below, the latter having acute 
gables, and the larger sides depressed or broken 
gables, graduated back to the slope of the spire 
by a series of sets-off. The external masonry of 
the church is adapted to the fall of the ground, 
by “stepping” the base tablets, and dropping 
the external sills of the windows in the western 
half of the church, forming blank mullioned 
recesses under the lights. Buttresses of simple 
design strengthen the external walls, those of 
the angles placed diagonally, and a slight degree 
of decoration is given to those of the chancel 
and nave west gable, by trefoiled canopies in 
one stage of each. The number of sittings pro- 
vided is 680, all free. The principal dimensions 
of the church are these :— 








Ft. In, 
Extreme length internally .,.........::.000000 112 11 
os 3, _ over buttresses externally 124 9 
- width internally ...........0..scoees 55 0 
Aa »> Over buttresses externally 66 6 
Length of nave internally ..........sss0ssssee 85 3 
a PUCCIO) sss cesssccnvoanesooe 25 0 
Width of nave between piers............0000 21 9 
Ho aisles, from piers to walls ...... 15 14 
i UN ccavesaces icbensestercscveccese 19 6 
Height of nave, to wall-plate internally... 23 10 
Me »  toridge ss ot oe. 0 
9 chancel, to wall-plate ,, . a 4 
” 99 ridge ” . 33 0 
si aisles, to wall-plate ...........00 . 126 
ee s IBRD UD: 5 ssskncoucessssabeae 20 0 
aa west gable to top of cross ....., 55 6 
99 east gable of chancel tocross,.. 40 6 
ae turret, to spring of spire......... 56 6 
” spirelet to top of cross............ 97 4 
OPERA. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre.—The new undertaking 
of Mr. W. H. Harrison was commenced on Tues- 
day night, to a very full house; Miss Louisa 
Pyne playing Margaret, and Mr. Sims Reeves 
Faust, in Gounod’s overpraised opera of that 
name, with immense and deserved success. The 
part suits Miss Pyne admirably, and the applause 
was unanimous. The co-operation of Mr. Sims 
Reeves is a strong point in favour of the new 
management. A singer fresh to London, Mr. 
Garcia, played Valentine, and both sang and 
acted remarkably well. In the “Traviata,” pro- 
duced on Wednesday, for the début of Madame 
Kenneth, Mr. Garcia confirmed the good opinion 
we had formed of him. The new lady is an ac- 
complished and practised singer, but scarcely 
fitted by physique for Violetta. Mr. Swift was 
the Alfred. 

Royal English Opera.—At Covent Garden Mr. 
Macfarren’s new opera to Mr. John Oxenford’s 
libretto, titled ‘‘ Helvellyn,” has satisfied his 
admirers, and given Madlle. Parepa and Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington an opportunity to dis- 
tinguish themselves, of which they make good 
use. Mr. Alberto Lawrence also sings his part 
well, and gives promise. What seems to be 
wanted here is a really good tenor equal to the 
house. How isit that we grow so few such in 
England ? What is the Royal Academy of Music 
doing? The Cumberland scenery for “ Hel- 
vellyn,” though a little too heavy, is well painted, 
and some country sports and dances supply 
prettily the looked-for ballet. 








Books Deceibed. 


Compensation to Land and House Owners; being 
a Treatise on the Law of the Compensation for 
Interests in Land, §c., payable by Railway 
and other Companies. By Tuos. Dunbar 
IncraM, Barrister-at-Law. London: Butter- 
worth, Fleet-street. 1864. 


Accorp1nc to a statement by Sir Fitzroy Kelly 
in 1856, the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
and others of a series, had been since 1845 ap- 
plied to above 3,000 local and personal Acts, 
and by this the printing of 130,000 pages of 
matter, which must otherwise have been intro- 
duced into those Acts, had been spared. The 
volume before us has for its object to explain in 
an easy and intelligible way the clauses of those 
Acts, which, being incorporated with each 
special Act authorizing an undertaking, enable 
companies to acquire lands and premises, and 
which secure compensation, though not always 
satisfaction, to all parties interested in the lands 





or premises taken or injuriously affected. 





——_ 
at sOme 


may be 
by decisions. Thus, quite recently at day 
of Pulling v. The London, Chatham and 
Railway Company, the question was wh, 
the company, having taken, for the shane 
their railway, part of a field adjoining the a 
tiff’s house, were bound to purchase the wh a 
house. The case was heard (on an appeal — 
a decree of the Master of the Rolls) } the 
Lords Justices, who held that, where land/ot” 
cent to a dwelling-house is not go Closely al 
nected with it as to pass by a deed of conveyangs 
of the house, it will not be considered ag 

the house within the 92nd section of the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act. Thus the decision of 
the Master of the Rolls was affirmed, 

Mr. Ingram, in his book, alludes very pro. 
perly to the injustice often suffered by 
without leases, or whose leases have but a short 
time to run. The tenant would not, in all py. 
bability, have been disturbed but for the works 
of the company ; he may be sent out at a most 
unreasonable time, his business may be broken 
up, and yet the company may contrive to ayoid 
payment of any compensation. Certain cages 
however, have been settled by magistrates, if we 
remember rightly, which show that such tenants 
are not always without remedy, 

Various necessary Forms are given in an 
Appendix, together with the Lands Clauses Con. 
solidation Act, the Railway Clauses Consolidg, 
tion Act, and the Lands Clauses Amendment 
Act, in full, There is, moreover, a good 
index. The author states in his preface that he 
“has spared no pains to make his treatment of 
the subject at once clear, accurate, and com. 
plete,” and we are disposed to add that he hag 
succeeded. 


At starting, Mr. Ingram treats 
the question of how much a compan: 
forced to take on requiring a part of pi 3 
The difficulty of deciding is lessened day 





The Railways Construction Facilities Act, 1864. 
By CuHarLEs WorpswortH, Q.C. London: 
Shaw & Son. 1864. 


Mr. WorpswortH’s name is a guarantee of the 
value of the notes which accompany his edition 
of this important Act. He has likewise given 
an abstract of nineteen general statutes incorpo- 
rated with it, and added the Act for giving 
additional Powers to existing Railway Com- 
panies. 

The “ Facilities Act” should prove of value, 
and, doubtless, will. By its means, as some of 
our readers may require to be told, arailway, and 
works connected with a railway, all parties con- 
senting, may be made without obtaining a 
special Act, but with all the same powers as are 
usually granted in one. 





First Help in Accidents. By Cuas. H. Scuarntr, 
M.D., Ph. D. London: Hardwicke. 


In no instance is the application of the trite 
saying, “A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing,” less doubtful than in the practice of 
surgery, as adapted to the relief of accidents 
met with constantly in every-day life; and we 
rather fear that the little work published by 
Dr. Schaible will tend greatly to disseminate 
this dangerous amount of knowledge, and to 
increase that officiousness of incompetent per- 
sons which is so frequently apparent after an 
accident, and is usually hurtful to the sufferer. 
We must do the author the justice to say, that 
his advice in the first instance is always to § 
for medical assistance ; but this will have little 
effect on the class of persons we allude to; for, 
already sufficiently satisfied with their ow? 
attainments, they will, after the perusal of this 
little book, consider themselves fully competent 
to undertake, without assistance, any and we 
surgical casualty. The author has gone too 
for the general public, and not far enough 
those he professes especially to instruct; - 
those who are called upon to undertake - 
entire charge of a case,—a fractured bone, ! i 
instance,—without the possibility of pongo 
professional advice at any period of the rea 
ment,—a class of persons necessarily very ony 
The instructions are very clearly laid vate 
it is utterly impossible to convey in words it 
which can only be learned by practice; = 
would have been better if Dr. S. had res " 
his remarks to those preliminary and an 
matters which may be safely left to — A 
sional assistance, instead of giving one - 
structions for further treatment that —_ 
perly be carried out. As a test Pgs ot 
within our capacity, we have looked in ¥ on 
the recommendation of common whitening 
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a 
r in the treatment of burns, which has been 
talked of lately, and highly approved, as 
ing the two great advantages of being 
always at hand and invariably successful; but we 
find the old remedy, flour, has.a prominent. place, 
although it is doubtful whether it is of much 
se especially if the injury be severe. There is 
‘e useful information as to the transport of 
- rsons, although it might have been 
less complicated, for general use. In conclusion, 
there is a great deal in the book that should be 
rally known, and as much more that had 
better be left alone by non-professional persons. 
The information prominently set forth, that 
the smallest cubic space for healthful breathing 
for each adult should be— 
«Jn bedrooms, 300 cubic inches ; 
In sitting-rooms, 400 water 


is, we suppose, & printer’s error. 








Miscellanca. 


Tas THAMES EMBANKMENT Contracts.—Some 
of the vestries are holding meetings and discus- 
‘no the statements that have been made. The 
Strand Board of Works have passed a resolution 
expressive of great dissatisfaction, and for- 
warded a copy of it to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. 

Socian SctENcE <AssocrATion.—The law de- 

tment of this Association has held a meeting, 
presided over by Lord Brougham, at which 
M. Berryer and M. Desmarest, of the French 
Bar, were present, and addressed the meeting. 
The standing committee of the department, in 
their address, alluded to the desirability of the 
concentration of the law courts in a central 
situation being carried out as proposed; and to 
the evils of the patent law and the improvement 
of its present procedure. 


INAUGURATION OF THE SALFORD PrINcE Con- 
sort MemortaAL.—The statue to the memory of 
the late Prince Consort, the work of Matthew 
Noble, and erected in the Peel Park, Salford, as 
a companion to that of the Queen, which was 
inaugurated by the late Prince himself, has been 
unveiled, in the presence of a large assemblage 
of the subscribers and members of the Salford 
town council. The statue is in white Sicilian 
marble, with a grey granite pedestal, and cost 
11001. The Prince is represented in his robes 
43 Chancellor of Cambridge. The subscriptions 
received amounted to 1,9321., so that a consider- 
able balance will remain in hand, and will be 
devoted to the museum. The granite pedestals 
for the statues of the Queen and Prince are from 
the works of M‘Donald, Field, & Co., of Aber- 
deen. This park now possesses four statues— 
vz, Sir Robert Peel, in bronze; Mr. Joseph 
Brotherton, late M.P. for the borough, in bronze ; 
the Queen, in marble (erected in 1852) ; and that 
of the Prince Consort, just inaugurated. 


Nawsparer Press Funp.—A special general 
meeting of the members of the Newspaper Press 
Fund was held on Saturday last at the Freema- 
sons’ Tavern,—Mr. Godwin, one of the vice- 
presidents, in the chair. The objects for which 

meeting was specially convened were the 
consideration of certain amendments in the rules 
and regulations of the society, which have been 
tendered necessary by the more extended basis 
and operations of the society. The committee, 
= was appointed some time since, placed 
cr resignations in the hands of the meeting, 
io they were unanimously re-elected, with Mr. 
— oe Buckingham, Mr. T. D. Chipchase, 

". H. Corbett, Mr. Callaghan, Mr. Finden, 

-E. Lloyd, and Mr. Edward M‘Dermott. A 
hg was submitted to the meeting for giving 
eikee Warren, the hon. secretary, a sum of 
poe a8 a testimonial for the very valuable 
“ oi which he has rendered to the society 
that “1. years past. It was felt, however, 
‘ome ¢ funds in hand ought not to be applied 
had z purpose other than those for which they 
on = subscribed, and that while the opinion 
pont — with respect to the value to the 

\Y of the services rendered by their esteemed 
member’ It would be the better course for the 

a. ts themselves to subscribe to a separate 

onial fund, rather than by a vote such as 

“8 yo they should appear to divert any 

D “ee ; — funds from the objects contem- 
mittee of f e formation of the society. A com- 
pte ve was ultimately appointed to collect 

; Pang riPtions to the Warren Testi- 


DeatH oF Mr. Rospert RANsoME.—We have to 
announce the death of this esteemed gentleman, 
the head of the extensive firm of Ransomes & 
Sims, Ipswich, who died on Sunday evening at 
St. Goar, on the Rhine, after only a few days of 
serious illness. 


Liesic IN ENGLAND.—The Journal de Franc- 
fort states that the celebrated chemist, Baron 
Liebig, has announced ‘his intention of relin- 
quishing his professional chair and laboratories 
in the University of Munich, in order to settle 
in London, where he has been offered an im- 
portant position in connexion with a large 
scavenging and sewerage company. 


Tuomas Svurron, oF THE CHARTERHOUSE.— 
Mr. Robert T. Stothard asks us to say that, 
being of opinion that a statue of Thomas Sutton, 
founder of the Charterhouse, known as King 
James’s Hospital, should be set-up, he has made 
an attempt to carve a statuette of Sutton, and 
that it may be seen at Messrs. Jennings’s, Cheap- 
side. We comply for the sake of his name. 


REMOVAL OF THE 1862 Exursition BurnpING.— 
Some other portions of the Exhibition building at 
South Kensington have been blown down by the 
Sappers and Miners. Unless we are to suppose 
that the operations have been arranged with a 
view to protracted interest, there must have been 
some horrible bungling in the affair. Sir John 
Burgoyne ought to be asked seriously to. ex- 
plain it. 


THE NorrincHaM ScHoot or Art. — This 
school has been transferred to the new building 
in Waverley-street, adjoining the Arboretum. 
The edifice is not as yet complete: the front 
building has been roofed in, but the tower will 
not be finished for some months to come, and 
the grounds are necessarily in confusion. The 
class-rooms, however, are habitable. The light- 
ing of the rooms is from the roof as well as from 
the walls, the degree being regulated at will by 
a simple contrivance for raising or lowering the 
blinds. The inauguration of the building will 
not take place till next year. 


BRADFORD STREET IMPROVEMENTS.—Mr. Picton, 
the umpire in the arbitration case of Joseph 
Rhodes v. The Corporation of Bradford, has 
awarded the claimant the sum of 5,410l. in 
respect of his leasehold interest in property in 
Well-street. The amount asked on behalf of the 
claimant was 7,0001., while the corporation, 
through the town-clerk, contended that 2,9361. 
would be ample compensation._——Mr. Holme, 
the umpire, has awarded the Misses Stansfield 
1,9871. for 1833 square yards in Market-street, 
making 91. 16s. 10d. per yard, with 101. per cent. 
added for compulsory taking; and to Mr. Wm. 
Metcalfe. 2,1567. for 1764 square yards in the 
same locality, making 111. 2s. 1d. per yard, with 
the same addition for compulsory taking. 


“ENGLISH UNDEFILED.”—An energetic purist 
writes,—“‘ What does your correspondent as to 
St. Paul’s mean by the ‘ feeble respond that has 
been made,’ and in saying that ‘decorations 
and subscriptions have been raised,—and he 
‘ Ecclesiasticus, too? Such affectations are 
really annoying. What I chiefly write for, how- 
ever, is to complain of finding in a leading 
literary review the expression, work-a-day world, 
spelt ‘worky-day world. I have seen the 
same somewhere else within the last day or two. 
This orthography does away with the original 
meaning of the phrase, which of course must 
have been ‘work all day.’ Probably the ex- 
pression originated in Scotland, where it would 
be ‘ work a’ day ;’ and we Southrons, dropping 
the apostrophe of elision, turned it into ‘ work-a- 
day.’ That is still a good sensible adjective, but 
‘worky’ is puerile, and sounds like babies’ 
talk.” Ugly it certainly is, and very sensible is 
our correspondent’s suggested derivation, which 
favours “ work-a-day.” Those who write “ worky- 
day,” however, can go to some of the dictionaries 
for authority, wherein, though marked “ obso- 
lete,” it is set forth as a corrupted orthography 
of working-day, and backed up with Shakspeare’s 
line,— 

; *€ Tell her but a worky-day fortune.” 

It has been suggested that work-a-day comes 
exactly under the category of now-a-days, which 
merely means now-days (i.e., the present time) ; 
the a being introduced entirely euphonia gratid. 
So work-a-day is equivalent to work-day, a much 
more legitimate formation than either working- 
day or worky-day, notwithstanding what we may 
read in Shakspeare, whose orthography is surely 





no guide to us now-a-days. 





Property INsuRED.—The estimated valwe of 
property insured from fire last year was 
1,106,450,0001. — the amount of duty paid 
1,050,6791., a fraction more than 1s. 103d. per 
cent. 


ProposED Roman CatHotic CoLtrcEe at Ox- 
rorD.—The site of the old Oxford workhouse has 
been purchased by Dr. Newman, and a Roman 
Catholic college and establishment, it is said, 
will be shortly erected thereon. 


Sanitary State oF Hypr.—Typhus fever is 
very prevalent in Hyde, and in some houses 
there are as many as five of a family suffering 
from it. With the intention of checking the 
disease as much as possible, the local board of 
health are taking active measures to compel the 
inhabitants in the lower parts of the town to 
thoroughly whitewash and purify their dwell- 
ings. 

THE PROPOSED VESTRY-HALL For St. LuKE’s. 
The report of the Parochial Offices Committee 
was read last week to the vestry. It stated that 
applications for tenders had been made to 
twelve builders, but that the result was so much 
more than they could recommend the vestry to 
incur, that they had requested their surveyor 
(Mr. Christie), assisted by Mr. Stent, of West- 
minster, in consideration of the surveyor’s other 
duties, to modify the plans and specifications ; 
and a reduction had thus been made (from about 
9,0601.) to 7,0001., by substituting cement for 
stone, deal for oak, and so on. The cost, on 
loan, payable in thirty years, would average 
3501. a year, or a halfpenny rate. The con- 
sideration of the report was adjourned. 


Fatt or A CuurcH at CHERTSEY.—For some 
time past an edifice, intended for a Congrega- 
tional church, has been in course of erection on 
Weybridge Common, opposite the York-road, 
leading into Oatlands Park, and it was approach- 
ing completion. On Saturday in last week, how- 
ever, as the men were getting to their places on 
various parts of the building, especially on the 
tower, which is about 80 ft. high, and where 
some men were putting on ornamental tiles, the 
whole structure gave way, the side walls that 
took the broad span of the roof bulging out, and 
the tower toppling over, the whole coming to the 
ground. Fortunately all the men who saw the 
tower topling over were enabled to get clear of 
the building, but several that were at work on 
the tower were frightfully injured. 


Tur ProposeD New BripGE OVER THE TYNE. 
At the River Tyne Commissioners’ Rooms, a 
model of the proposed swing-bridge over the 
Tyne, on thesite of the existing Old Tyne bridge, 
has been on view. It is the design of Mr. Ure, 
the engineer to the Commissioners. The bridge 
has received the sanction of the Board of Trade. 
It will cross the river on the site of the present 
structure. It will be of iron, and its width is to 
be 45 ft., or 11 ft. greater than that of the exist- 
ing viaduct. About 25 ft. will be given to car- 
riages, and 10 ft. on each side to foot-passengers. 
Midway in the river, a transverse pier will ex- 
tend from the west side of the high-level bridge, 
at its central pier, to the east side of Tyne 
bridge, forming a platform between the two 
viaducts; and the swing, when thrown open, 
will overlie this pier. The engineer has made 
provision for all the requirements of traffic, both 
on and over the water, and on the banks of the 
river. 


THE Wuitcomp ReEsERvoIRS aT GLOUCESTER. 
A report from the surveyor was read at a recent 
council meeting, in which he stated that he had 
prepared plans and sections for the repairs in 
regard to the slip at the Whitcomb Reservoirs. 
The work would be finished in a fortnight. He 
had discovered that the slip was greater than 
had at first been supposed. The earth had 
moved horizontally 20 ft. at the foot of the slip, 
and for a length of 110 or 120 ft. along the em- 
bankment. It would require 6,000 tons of stone, 
and that quantity would soon be used. The 
total cost incurred up to the 8th of October was 
1,1701. 10s. 8d. The approximate estimate for 
completing the work was 70l. 5s.,—total, 1,2401. 
15s. 8d. The estimated cost, as submitted on 
the 12th of August, was 1,004. 10s. The excess 
over the original estimate was due to the neces- 
sity of having upwards of 2,000 tons of stone 
more than was at first thought requisite. A 
grumbling discussion followed the reading of the 
report, some of the speakers doubting the suffi- 
ciency of the reservoir even when repaired, as @ 
great error had been committed im the construc 
tion of the works. 
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Discovery aT Pomprtt.—The excavations at 
Pompeii have just led to the discovery of a 
temple of Juno, on the flags of which were 
scattered more than 200 skeletons. They are 
those of women and children who, during the 
eruption of Vesuvius, had hastened to the 
temple to seek refuge and implore the pro- 
tection of the goddess. 


Tue HercuLEs STATUE, RECENTLY Found At 
Rome.—The jury on the Hercules has made a 
minority and majority report, the former being 
that it is a first-rate work of the best epoch of 
Greek art; the latter béing that it is one of the 
best examples of one of the best epochs of 
Greek art. The Roman correspondent of the 
Star thinks the latter the right opinion. It is 
not Phidian, he thinks, by an immense distance. 
The jury valued it at not less than 35,000 scudi, 
and not more than 50,000 scudi, and the Govern- 
ment had signified their intention to take it; 
but as they are not provided with the funds, 
they propose to open a subscription for the 
purpose. The owner valued it at 100,000 scudi. 


Traces oF AN ANCIENT British TOWN NEAR 
EpinspurcH.—In the vicinity of the “cat stane,” 
about six miles from Edinburgh, and near 
Craigiehall, the traces of an ancient town have 
been discovered by Professor Simpson. Accom- 
panied by Dr. Macbean and Mr. Hutchinson, he 
made an extensive and systematic investigation, 
the result of which was that they exposed por- 
tions of the faces of the three lines of walls, and 
one of the raised circles inside. They also were 
fortunate enough to discover a gate which had 
formed one of the entrances to the encampment. 
The ramparts are arranged in a fortified man- 
ner, as parallels, and towards that part of the 
hill from which alone any attack could be made, 
the other sides presenting natural barriers 
which, in those times, no invading force could 
have hoped to overcome. Excavations were 
made behind an old stone kist, which would 
seem to have been placed just outside the city 
walls, but nothing of interest was found there. 


FALLING IN OF THE SHERBURN Rattway 
Viapuct. — An accident has occurred at the 
Sherburn viaduct of the North-Eastern Railway. 
The viaduct is situate within a short distance of 
the Sherburn Station. It is built of wood, and 
was erected many years ago. It is situate ina 
deep valley, through which the rivulet from 
which Sherburn derives its name passes, its 
entire span being something over 100 yards from 
side to side. Until some months ago the wooden 
gearing was open, but for greater safety it was 
determined to fill up the valley without removing 
the bridge, and large quantities of ballast and 
rubbish were cast into it. In order to take 
away the water from the stream, a culvert was 
constructed in the valley, and under the old 
bridge. This culvert fell'in; a lake of water 
hence accumulated on the upper part of the 
valley, and the embankment gave way to a cer- 
tain extent; but large quantities of rubbish 
have been added to it for its repair, and an 
attempt is being made to open a way for the 
water, which, however, is slowly escaping under 
the embankment, the culvert being nearly choked 
up. The people resident or employed in the 
valley have been warned of their danger. 





HERMETICALLY SEALED Buitpinc.— A large 
building is in course of erection at Cleveland, 
in America, which both in construction and 
in purpose is novel. The building is 80 ft. 
by 443 ft., the side walls being 22 ft. high. 
The frame is up, and resembles a large church 
edifice. It is, however, nothing but animmense 
refrigerator, or sealed can of preserved fruits. 
The front of the building is to be used as a store : 
the remainder is to be walled entirely with iron, 
perfectly air-tight, and divided from the front 
part by similar walls. Within this inclosure is 
built another building, also of iron, with its walls 
about 3 ft. distant from the walls of the outer. 
The inner building is divided by iron walls 
into several smaller rooms, each of them being 
perfectly air-proof. Over-head will be packed 
tightly with ice, congealed, by a peculiar process, 
into a solid mass, 7 ft. thick. The small rooms 
will be filled with fresh fruits, the oxygen of the 
atmosphere withdrawn, and theroom hermetically 
sealed. The fruit is to remain perfectly fresh 
until, the season having passed away, a high 
market is open for them, when the chambers are 
opened as wanted. The process has been in 
operation by the patentees, Noyce & Shirk, at 
Indianopolis, for more than a year, according to 
the Cleveland Herald ; and a similar building is 


LANDLORD AND TENANT.—In the case of 
Rogers v. The Hull Dock Company, Vice- 
Chancellor Wood held that a custom of letting 
on an estate cannot be imported into an agree- 
ment, so as to give to the word “month” the 
meaning of “calendar month,” unless, perhaps, 
in the case of an estate so large that all persons 
living in the district may be presumed to know 
of the custom. The Vice-Chancellor said it was 
a well-known rule of law, in cases of letting 
premises, that “months” meant “lunar months,” 
unless the contrary appeared. 


Hackney New TowNn-HALL.—A committee has 
been in operation for two years in order to effect 
the erection of a more commodious building, and 
having been by Mr. Tyssen Amherst, the lord of 
the manor, presented with a plot of freehold 
ground for a site, designs for a new edifice were 
accepted from Messrs. Hammack & Lambert, 
architects, and a contract for building the new 
hall entered into with Messrs. Maeers, of the 
Hackney-road. The foundation stone has just 
been laid. The principal front, facing the high 
road, is upwards of 100 ft. long, and surmounted 
in the centre by a clock tower. The material of 
this front is Portland stone with rustic and rock- 
work decorations. 


APPOINTMENT OF ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR 
TO THE PaRIsH oF LivERPooL.—In reply to the 
advertisement which appeared in the Builder, 
numerous applications were received. The 
finance committee at first reduced the number 
of candidates to ten, and eventually to two, 
namely, Mr. James Montgomery, of Belfast, and 
Mr. Isaac Holden, jun., of Dundee, we believe. 
Mr. Montgomery was finally elected by a ma- 
jority of 15 to 5. The salary to commence with 
is 5001. perannum. Mr. Thomas Wylie, the late 
holder of the office, declined to give up his whole 
time to the office as required, under 900l., 
although the select vestry would have willingly 
given him 7501. to induce him to continue. 


Heattu or Towns Act at Wicton.—A public 
meeting was held in Wigton, last week. The 
object of the meeting was to hear a lecture deli- 
vered by Dr. Elliot, of Carlisle, on some of the 
elementary principles of physiology, as the 
digestion of the food, the formation of blood, 
and its purification, showing the good effects 
pure air and good water had upon the health. 
Dr. Elliot strongly advocated the establishment 
of waterworks and the application of the Local 
Government Act. The chairman also spoke at 
some length upon the question, and strongly 
urged upon the inhabitants of Wigton the ad- 
vantages that would result from the adoption of 
the Act. He did not think that the rate of both 
waterworks and sewerage would be more than a 
shilling in the pound. Mr. Gordon, city sur- 
veyor, Carlisle, was present, and said that he 
estimated the cost of sewerage at about 3,524. 
The chairman asked how much of that sum would 
be spent in the town in wages. Mr, Gordon 
replied about two-thirds. The meeting declared 
that it would do its utmost to promote the adop- 
tion of the Act. 


ORIGIN OF THE Worp “ Patace.”’—*T shall 
trace the career of a few of those early Roman 
words, in order to show how words may change, 
and how they adapt themselves to the changing 
wants of each generation. I begin with the 
word Palace. A palace now is the abode of a 
royal family. But if we look at the history of 
the name, we are soon carried back to the shep- 
herds of the Seven Hills. There, on the Tiber, 
one of the seven hills was called the Collis Pala- 
tinus, and the hill was called Palatinus, from 
Pales, a pastoral deity, whose festival was cele- 
brated every year on the 21st of April, as the 
birthday of Rome. It was to commemorate the 
day on which Romulus, the wold-chield, was 
supposed to have drawn the first furrow on the 
foot of that hill, and thus to have laid the foun- 
dation of the most ancient part of Rome, the 
Roma Quadrata. On this hill, the Collis Palati- 
nus, stood in later times the houses of Cicero 
and of his neighbour and enemy Catiline. 
Augustus built his mansion on the same hill, 
and his example was followed by Tiberius and 
Nero. Under Nero, all private houses had to be 
pulled down on the Collis Palatinus, in order to 
make room for the emperor’s residence, the Domus 
Aurea, as it was called,—the Golden house. 
This house of Nero’s was henceforth called the 
Palatium, and it became the type of all the 
palaces of the kings and emperors of Europe.” 
—Mae. Miiller’s “ Lecture on the Science of Lan- 


es 


THE Patent Srone Bricks.—aAt the 1 
meeting of the South Wales Institute of Eno; 
neers, Capt. J. J. Bodmer read a paper a gt 
the Nature and Manufacture of Patent Sto 
Bricks.” The writer described the - 
adopted by Messrs. Bodmer, Brothers, Maou 
in the manufacture of the patent stone brick 
When they considered that labour was now abo t 
100 per cent. higher than it was about eight 
years since, anything which tended to lower th, 
price of so useful and general a commodit 
bricks, must be considered a timely faveilies 
The stone bricks, he said, had fulfilled thes, 
requisites. Another very great advantage which 
these stone bricks had over the common bricks 
was, that they improved by age; whereas the 
common bricks skinned and deteriorated. Some 
of the bricks were exhibited to the members 
Some had been made of Aberthawe lime and sand. 
others of sand and cinders; others of broken 
bricks and lime; and some others had been 
made out of slags, which were particularly hard 
and durable. Some of the bricks made by the 
patent process were stated to have borne g 
weight of three tons per brick, after havin 
been made but fourteen days: others, which had 
been longer made, were capable of bearing about 
thirty tons per brick. The chief difficulty in 
the manufacture was that of reducing the 
material employed to the fineness of sand, or, 
better, to that of powder. We understood the 
writer to state that the patent stone bricks could 
be manufactured and sold at 12s. per 1,000. 
Several places were instanced where these 
bricks had been used. 


THE SEWAGE QUESTION aT NortTHAmptoy.— 
A special report on this question has been made 
to the local authorities, by their surveyor, Mr. 
J. H. Pidcock, in which he states that he con- 
siders that the application to the sewage of lime 
and perchloride of iron, while it was in opera- 
tion, was attended with greater success than 
any other process. It paid expenses, and pro- 
duced 'a much richer manure, while the resulting 
overflow was much clearer than in any other 
way. “Unfortunately,” continues the report, 
“since last spring we have been unable to pro- 
cure perchloride of iron: this, aggravated by the 
deficient supply of water, and the now increas- 
ingly insufficient size of our tanks, has prevented 
us from being in such good order as I anticipated, 
the use of lime alone not meeting our require- 
ment. At the works we have had no nuisance; 
but owing to the exposure of the liquid to the 
sun, in the long open ditch, before it joins the 
river, and its mixing with the discharge from 
the Asylum, it has undergone fermentation and 
decomposition, and has, when it reached the 
river, again polluted the water. To remedy this 
for the future, I have been experimenting on 
making the perchloride of iron at the works; 
and, I am happy to say, so successfully, that I 
can manufacture a better article than I can buy, 
at about one-third the cost, which will be a 
saving to us of about 501. per annum. We must, 
however, enlarge the tanks, and adopt means for 
filtration, as suggested in my original report; 
for, as then looked forward to, the increase of 
the town has augmented the bulk of the sewage 
probably threefold, and our tanks, which were 
constructed on the most restricted scale for 
temporary requirements, are now quite insuffi- 
cient for present necessities. The Board will 
not be led into supposing, by my reporting thus 
hopefully, that I wish it to be thought that I 
consider the problem as solved, though it 1s 
flattering to believe we are on the right road. 


——s 


———— 











TENDERS. 


For the erection of a villa residence at Eltham, for Mr. 
Messrs. H. M. Burton and H. P. Sandal), 


T. R. Jones. : Le 
architects, Quantities supplied by Mr. James G. 
her :— 
Haward. .......0008 aggbasaekecesceus seee £2,050 0 9 
HBR ER ost dascsssissauoiscaviveveisaces 1,930 0 0 
ENRETOEL 3; sccusarcecssvescscesaavecieeses 1,659 0 0 





For the new Exchange Buildings, Hull. Mr. W. Bot- 


terill, architect. Quantities supplied 








ME ORGEAVO boys sch ocsecaccausstavcessaee 7,449 0 0 
Hietshinees RS . 7,399 0 ; 
Simpson & Malone 0 0 
Goates .........00 : 9 
Jackson . 0 
Weatherley (accepted) ........+.+ 6,560 0 





& Sons, 
For stables and cottages for Messrs. Flower 
the Brewery, Stratford-upon-Avon. Mr. Thomas 


All hitect, Quantities not supplied :— 
ae or £1,149 
Roberts & Holtom — 1 


Naden & Sons ...... 











erecting for them in Cincinnati, 


\guage,” 


950 
Hall & Co. ......ccce seceseecsrenseneees 
J. & G. Callaway (accepted) ... 984 



























































































































